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in her youth, yeb a word offcomplaint never 
passed ber lips. 

The only child of rich parents, everything that 
money could purchase or affection “lavish had 
been hers during her early childhood, but her 
mother died suddenly, and from that time 
everything seemed to have gone wrong with the 
Palairets, 

Her father cared for nothing, let everything 
go from bad to worse, and finally married 
woman much below him.in station. 

Even thie did not arrest his downward course. 
He changed his name and lived in hiding for 
some yeara, and then a terrible blow fell upon 
them, which was worse than all that had gone 
before. This was shortly followed by her father’s 
death ; and terrible as it may seem to say 60, it 
was a relief to both wife and daughter that he 
was snatched away before more disgrace could 
fail upon them, 

Alida rose to the occasion with wonderful 
courage for one sq young. 

She persuaded her stepmother to resume their 
rightful name, and remove far from the acene of 
thelr diagrace; and the elder woman ylelded 
blindly to the girl's stronger will 

It was Alida who took the poor lodgings, and 
managed to keep them neat and clean, 

It was Alida who taught ber half-sister and 
brother, who cooked and mended for them, who 
eked out their scanty income by teaching the 
tradesmen’s dull daughters the difference between 
sharps and flats; and it was Alida who kept her 
atepmother from deepondivg, and urged her to 
get work, for she was a very fair dreesmaker, 
having been fn one of the large London ware- 
‘aouses before Mr, Palairet saw and roarried her. 

With {> all Alida never uttered a murmur 
against her hard fate ; but the colour faded from 
ger face, the roundness from her cheek, and the 
light from her eyes, leaving her pale and 
fragile-looking, though notbing could destroy 
she clear contour of her features or her grace of 
form. 

If during the oppressive heat she longed for 
the cool sea breesss or the soft green of feathery 
fern and wa grace, the murorur of brooklets, 
the song of feathered tribes free. as the alr, not 
caged in tiny prisons, or the @rowsy, soothing 
hun of inseod life, she kept her longings to her- 
self, and bravely trod the path that stretched 
before her, strewn with thorns though It was. 

She had hardly finished putting away the 
tattered echool-books when the children burs 
into the room with their shabby: hate on, 

“ Here we are!” exclaimed Bertie, joyously ; 
“ bunt you’re not ready ; make haste, do, there's 
a brick,” 

Alida shook her head at him as he squeesed 
and hugged her, but she would nob damp his 
high spirits by reproving him. 

“Sorrow and care come soon enough,” she 
thought, sadly; “let him enjoy life while he 
can,” 

Soon they were out walking on the dusty pave- 
ment fo the scorching sunshine, 

Grace kept soberly along by her sister’s side ; 
but Bertie darted hither and thither, regardless 
ef the heat, chasing a solitary white butterfly, 
which by some misfake had roamed into the 
warrow, dusty streete in ite search for green fields 
and brilliant flowers. 

So absorbed ‘was the child in his chase that he 
rau into the road after the insect, which fluttered 
provoklogly before him just out of his reach, 
eeveral times, boedless of Alida’s admonitions 
about bis safety, 

Jast as he thought he had secured the prize 
# van drawn by two horses was driven sharply 
round a corner, aad before Alida could spring 
forward to save him, Bertie was down among the 
horses’ fees. 

With an sgonized cry Alida covered her face 
with her hands to shut out the horrible sight. 

The blood receded from her heart, leaving her 
cissy and faint, 

In a eeconil several thoughts flashed over her, 
How could she face his mother, and tell her the 
fate of the bright, beantiful boy she loved so 
well? How could she return with his mangled, 
bleeding corpes in place of the healthful, bloom- 


done?” said 





ing child? Why bed abe broughs him out only 


to find his death 
She was suddenly roused from hér gloomy 
forebodings by 1 strange voice addressing her. 
‘*This has been a severe shock. to you, I am 
afraid ; but there is no further cause for alarm. 
je ae fellow is more frightened than hurt, I 


Alida opened her eyes with a Toere, in 
front of her, stood a gentleman, his light-grey 
sult splashed and stained with mud from the 
freehly-watered road, holding in his arms Bertie 
—Bertie, draggled and dirty, but apparently un- 
harmed, 

The revulaton of feeling was great. 

"Thank Heaven |” she cried, fervently. 

“ And the gentleman, too,” cried Bertie, who 
seemed in no hurry to get down from his resting- 
place in the stropg apms.which held him as care- 
fully and gently as @ woman's. 

“The gentleman?” etemmered Alida. 

** Yoo,” Bertie, rather indignantly. 
" Didn't you see, I should have been runded over 
but for him; he caught the horses’ heads. I 
say,” he continued, turning to his rescuer with 
the familiarity of childhood, “ what's your 
name?" 

** Percival ” answered the gentleman, 
promptly, smiling down into the pretty, dirty 
face scanning bim so scrutinisingly. 

“I ike you,” the boy aunounced, at the end 
of his scrutiny, ‘* Will you be my friend, and 
may I call you Pergy 3” 

** Most williogly 5 1 answer yes to both ques- 
tions,” said Te him omhbis feet, 
when the child. clung tightly to the hand which 


had reseved him from the trampling hoofs of the | 


horses, BBR 5p 

"How cate I thank you for what you bave 
Allda, turning to him with her 
gratitude plainly visible in her dark eyes, 

‘¢ Believe me, 1am more than repaid by being 


able to restore him to you unhurt, though I fear | : 


hts clothes have rather suffered,” replied Mr. 
Ronayne, jetting hie eyes dwell apon ber pale 
ince, and thinking, despite ite want of colour, how 
fair wee key hia: 

“So hhage yours,” announced Bertie uieon- 

: )*yuu're a)] covered with mud |” 

“ Weare rowing lo the same boat, then,” he 
returned, gaily, “for, my little friend, you do not 
look particularly clean.” 

J shall go home and get mother to wash me; 
but I aay,” lowering hie voice and speaking con- 
fidentially, " you'll come toot” 

“ If—it your-——” began Mr. Ronsyne, looking 
doubtfally towards Alida, 

“Sbe’s my sister ; she won’t object, she’s a 
trump,” Bertie declared, intent upon having hie 
own way. 

“* Will you allow me to see you home? You 
are atill looking very pale'’-he asked, courteously 
of the fragile girl, who looked so graceful In her 
shabby attire. 

**T am afrald you will think Bertie very for- 
ward,” she said, hesitatingly. 

‘I think he fs & very nice little chap, indeed,” 
he responded, as they turned their way home- 


wards. “Has he not promised to be my 


friend 7” Rtor's 
A promise the child kept by keeping tight hold 

of his hand the whole way to their humble 

dwelling, regardiess of the pickle he was in. 
Here Mr. Rovayne would have left them, but 


and see his mother, who was certain to 
home now. 

Alida looked embarrassed. She could tee that 
the stranger was evidently accustomed to a very 
different atyle of living from. theirs, and she 
oe liked to expose the poverty of their 

8. 


He saw her hesitation, and guessed the cause, . 

** Some other time, little one "—this to Bertie, 
Then to her, '‘ you are safe now, and I will leave 
you, Miss———” 

“ Palairet,” she said, quietly, little thinking 
‘the effec) the name would have upon the 
ee. z 
sn! ret, : ahs Yar 
the daughtercb tpgidt tend 








-}ago, Mrs. Palairet,’ Rona: 


‘daughter at this remark of 
nothin 





d, — "are you 


"My father's name was Morton,” she said, 


sligh % 
eee ee Dngmepet eye 
6, 

“Then itis the same. You must be the little 
‘Alida who used to ride upon my shoulder, let me 
see, nearly eighteen years ago! I dare aay you 
would not remember me; you were a mere 
then. I went 40 Indis, and when I rete 4 
several years afterwards all traces of my old 


friends had vanished, - am glad, indesd, to have 


2's flace flushed painfully at this mention. 
of ber father, ii gas, 







of here? Zouch xt 
Are you.comiog in” bawled from the 
TGrecles make 


there come up ; er's.home.” 
Grace too to obey this 
rey.” 3 she | big, wondering eyes to 
r 
ba | ye in for a few minutes, as your 
gba $© wish it so much,” the latter 





“ Here mother, !” exclaimed: 
Bertie, meeting the door and 
him he con-- 
t »_ to ot of 
mother’ “his audaciby, 

** tea’s ready } Lay 
“To be sure I Wi} ii Mrs. Palairet will permit 
me,” said eye ber ® strong interest fn- 
the daughter of his old friend, and wished to see 


more of her. 
“I'm sure, afr, I feel honoured, bud I’ve 
nothing fit to put before » gentleman like you,” 


the widow stammered, awkwardly. 


“You can give Mr, Ronayne a onp of teéa,. 
mother,’’ Alida said, quietly, 

d-dripplag,” shiosed in Bartle, msgoanimously 
and. dripping,” ms mous: 

@ hunch of the delicacy in question. 
to another plate, and placing it before his guest,. 
who eyed the, to him, unaccustomed fare with a 
comical look of perplexity in his frank, grey eyes. 

Alida came to the rescae, 

“ Everyone is nop so fond of bread-and-drip- 
ping as you are, dear,” she said, returning ib 
hia plate. “ I-dare say we can find some butter 
for Mr. Ronayne.” 

** Dripping ain’t bad,” remarked the incorri- 
gible youth with hie mouth full; he sometimes: 
f his geammar, in spite of the pains Alida 

with his education, “it’s a deal better nor: 
dry bread.” 

‘I knew your husband very well some years 

yne , as he- 
sipped bis tea and ate the thin bread-and-bubter 
that Alida had cut for him, and which had elicited 
from Bertie the pe 
Pn ain’t it thin! What a lof of butter fo: 
es,” | 


Tao widew cast an uneasy glance at her st 
‘ 


> 5 
** Yes, mother,” Alida said,..angwering: her 
a with o reassuring look, “Mr; 
papa ‘yeare sgo; he carried me on his 
shoulder when I was two years old.” . dace 
ag a rove 8 My Palairet vom- 
meneed, t atopped a oo: aad 4 
* He did not see him for years before he:died;’” 
Alida went ov, calmly, 


*No, I quite lost sight of him yeara og My . 
had 


Ronayoe said, “I owas unaware. that 
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married again, though I heard something of his 


having lost his 


property. 
Ab! ” the widow said, with o sigh 
«spa he bakes leant way 4 ~~. 
“ Bat now I trust,”-the visitor went on, “ that 
you will psrmit me to take up my old standing 


as a friend of the 


“You ate very kind, sir,” she sald somewhat 
awkwardly, “ bat—bat——~” 
"Please do hob oes agains 
exclaimed ; “here fs rile willing 
to be my friend; surely his mother and sisters 


; 
Ez 
: 


accident for what i brought me. Bertie,” he 

continued, fm a different tone, I 

bring you the text time I come to see you?” 
“Lollipops,” responded that young gentleman 


tersely. > 
Then 
Good-bye, 
think me’ intr 
Gracie,” to 
elder sister. ©” 


pose I must mot call you: Alida now,” and 
went rapidly down the rickety stairs, followed by 
a shout from Bertie of,— 

**Come soon, and mind you don’t forget the 


echoes of his footeteps died 
daughter 


sweeties,” 
When the last 


“ He does not know,” says Alida, very gravely; 
‘Sought we to tell him ?” 

“No, no!" said the widow, shuddering, “he 
aay be a truco friend to us, and who is to tell 
hia? He may never know.” ‘ 


mouraofally, 
will not be so cruel to the widow and the father- 
less. 





's, Palairet; I hope you will not 
shy gic, who bid behind her 
Z-bye,, Mise 


4 


b it,” he 
and anxious 


“whet shall 


it shall. te” Mr. Ronayne sald, 
if I come again, Good-bye 


Palatiret ; I su 


faced each other with 


fondly. 


hers, whose thick, brown heir was 
sprinkled with grey, but whose smile was as 
sweet, whose manner was as tender as a woman's, 
to anything young, and weak, and helpless. 

And Percival Ronayne? As the summer days 
passed, he knew that love had. come to him too; 
henceforth for hia? there would be but one 
woman fn the world—his old friend’s daughter, 
Alida Palairet, 

He = made-up hie mind—he would ask 
her to be his own ‘wife. 

He had no kith or kiv near enough to interfere 
with him ; he was his own master and exceed- 
fogly well off, and what mattered it that Alida 
was poor. Her birth was as good as his own, 

He was proud, the race of Ronayne had ever 


been so—proud of the bravery and honour of fits 
men, of song mee Rod gre He 
would not have cared to stoop to a mésallian:e ; 


but Alida, though living fo poverty, was de- 
scended on both sides from those of gentle blood. 
en 
cou o ‘ 

His only hesitation was on the acore of his age. 

He was forty, she barely twenty. Could a 
young girl like her feel any real affection for a 
man so much her senior? he asked himself over 
and over again doubtfally, but he could not but 
remark the flush that overspread her pale cheek, 
and the glad light that flashed into her eyes 


w they met. 

Emboldened by these signs in his favour, he 
determined *' to put is to the touch, to win or 
lose ft all,” though in the latter case he knew he 
would have to give ap the friendship which was 
so perilously sweet to him, and go k to the 
solitary existence which had sufficed him before, 
but which could never give him the same content 
since he had set eyes on Alida Paiairet. 

Tremulously she listened as the burning words 
fell from the lips of the man who was her hero, 
her sun-god, and » wild wave of rapture swept 
over her to know herself beloved. 

She did not speak, her 
for words; she lay passive in his clasp as he 

» in 


4 


drew ber nearer 


silence, 
cheeks, the answer he so longed to hear. 

“My own!” he w 
accents, aw he raived her face tenderly from 
his breast, “look up; let me read in your eyes 
that you return my love!” 

Shyly civohiyed tian, lifting her dark orbs. to 
his with a jove-light in them, which satisfied 
even his exacting passion, 

“Darling 1” be exclaimed, incoherently, 


“darling, you shall never regret your choice, 


never regret having blessed me with your love, 
Your life shall be fair—fair as I can make it ; 
you shall never repent giving yourself to an old 
man like me,’* 
“id!” she echoed, softly, smoothing back 
the hair where it was silvered on his 
with tender, caressing touch, “Old? Why 
malign yourself eo ¥" 
**T am double your age, my darling {” 
when of that? : 
world, especially so to me,’ 
** And you can love me, staid and middle- 
as Tam $” he queried, eagerly, gizing at 
with his soul in his eyes. 
“TI should love zou, Percy"—how tenderly 
she dwelt for the first time upon his name !— 
“te should love you were you double your present 


age.” - 
He gathered her still closer in his arms, and 
kissed her upturned face and brow. “ Darling, 


you will give yourself to me soon f I cannot live 
Without my wife,” he cried. 


“Tam yours now and ever,” she murmured, 


ST will take you to the country,” he continued 
Beye 3 from all this equalid poverty; 
my darling abal! reign ava queen to my ances 

house, one of the fairest chatelains that ever 


‘| graced {t.” 


Hie words recalled her to herself from her 
dream of bliss: “My-—-my stepmother,” she 
faltered, “I had forgotten I cannot leave her 


and the children bere. 


did I mean thab you should do s0, 





Alida,” he sald, quickly. “Though your step- 


You are young to all the ; 


mother is very different from the graceful, aristo- 
cratic woman who nang tbo daughter, still she 
is your father’s widow, and has been kind to you. 
In you Edo not wish to separate you 
entirely from her, do not think me ‘such a bear 
as that,” emiling tenderly at her. “ There is a 
pretty little cottage only a mile or two from my 
s which I thought would just suff her and 

rtie and Grace ; it will be much better for the 
children to live among the green fields than fa 
the smoke of London. Besides, there fs & first- 
rate school near to which Bertie can zo, and when 
you wieh you can have them to stay with you a6 

* How rord 3 to d mine, Percy f 

ow you are to me and mine, Percy [ " 
she sald, feelingly, looking with admiration ints 
the bronzed face, which wore so gentle an ex- 
pressfon as it gazed at her. 

“ Pahaw, my darling,” he said, laughing. “*I 
cannot do half enough to repay you for giving 
youreelf to me,” 

Tn the glamour of her love, Alida forgot every- 
thing save the bliss of knowing she was loved ; 
but-when Perey had at Iasb torn himself away, 
andthe spell cast by his presence bad faded, 
suddenly there flashed across her with blighting 
force the remembrance of the disgrace that hung 
round her father’s memory. 

“ Mother,” alte cried, suddenly to Mre. l’alatres 
—and there was a bitter tone in her as she 
knelt beside her stepmother’s chair—‘‘ mother, 
am I wronging him in thus letting him marry 
me unknowing! Would he still love me, stiil 
wish me for his bride if he knew all *” 

"JT—I think so, dear,’ ssid her stepmother, 
soothingly. “ You are very pretty Alida, and 
he loves you so well.” She bad her own resson 
for not “wishlog the match broken off; the 
Serer of the pretty cottage was very alluring 
to 


" Yes, mother ; but loving meso well, I ought 
not to deceive him.” . 

“How can you tell him, Alida?” Mrs. 
Palairet eaid, oalty, adding, quickly, “ besides, 
he may never know the disgrace does not abtac 
to zor name,” 

No; that is true,” Alida replied, thought- 
fully, “besides, {i seems a pity to disturb his 
belief tn hfe old friend, but I do nob like decett, 
Mother, tell me what I ought to dot” 

Mrs. Palairet hesitated ; though she had not 
descended from a long line of ancestors, yet she 
knew what honour meant. At last she _ 

“T cannot advise you, Alida ; do what your 
heart and conscience thinks best.” 

“Then I will tell him, mother,” Alida re 
turned. 

The widow sighed ; the vision of the cottage 
and fields faded away in the distance, for 
she Shoaght Percival Ronayne’s love, would not 
atand the test, bub she would not dissuade her 
stepdaughter from her decision. ; 

Bat it was one thing for Alida to make up her 
‘mind to confess all to her lover, quite another 
(to put It into execution. 

Many times waa she on the point of telling him 
everything, when something stayed her. Perhaps 
{t was from a chance remark of his, or perhaps 
from her own {nward dislike of the task, and fear 
of what the revelation might cost her; but cer- 
tain it ie that che put {0 off from day to day as 
it grew harder aud harder, and finally something 
occurred which seemed to put ib totally out of 
her power to say the fatal words which would 


te them. 

Perelval had fnsisted upon taking them all 
down to Ronayrie Court to spend the day, 

The massive structure, star in 4 lovely 
park with herds of red deer, | what ib was, 
one of England’s stately homes, magnificent 
aud imposing to the eyes which had looked so 
fore. ky narrow strects and rows of chimney- 
ate 


Mrs, Palairet gazed with an awed look at the 

‘grand home which was soon to be her step- 

daughter's; Bertie and Grace viewed it with 
different feelings, 

were wild with delight at the deer, at 

the huge gold-fish In the ornamental ponds, at 

strutting about the lawn 





the gorgeous peacocks 
with discordant cries, at the brilliant ve 
last, bat not least, at the splendid rows of 
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trees in the orchard and kitchen-garden, where 
they were let loose by their indulgenb host with 
permission to eat as much as they chose, pro- 
viced they did not make themselves ill, a per- 
mission they were not slow to avail tbomeives 


of. 

After a luncheon, which made Mes. Palairet’s 
eyes open wider than ever with wonder, and 
made Bertie regret that he had eaten quite so 
much frult and Jeft so little room for the good 
things provided, Percival drew his promised bride 
away to show her over the house where she 
would so soon reign as mistress. 

All day Alida had been trying to gain courage 
to tell her secret, but somehow the words would 
not come, 

He had shown her the principal rooms, and 
asked her what changes she would like made in 
them—the armoury, with its grim suits of armour, 
from the Saracen’s coat of mail, brought from 
the Holy Land by one of his ancestors who had 
accompanied the lion-hearted king to Palestine, 
down ae all the different epochs of armour, 
Heaory VII, E'izabethan, Cromwellian, James, 
to some breast-plates which had been worn on 
the field of Waterloo, All bore the same teatl- 
mony to the bravery of the race whose motto, 
“Death before Dishonour,” had been wu 
through centuries by men who were prouder of 
belng Ronaynes of Ronayne Court than if they 
had a dozen titles tacked before their name. 

He had shown ber all these, and now they were 
standing in the picture-gallery, looking at the 
portraits of graceful cavaliers and fair dames, 
Slowly they went from one to another, he telling 
her the history of each. 

She stopped before one, a cavalier in the 
armour of the time of the unfortunate Charles L, 
and regarded the pictured face intently. 

“Who is that?” she asked, softly. “ You 
resemble him so much.” 

“You flstter me, darling,” he answered, 
emiling. ‘That is Roland Ronayne, one of the 
heroes of our race; he preferred ‘Death before 
Dishonour,’ Shall I tell you, darling t” 

Yes,” almost inaudibly. 

“He was married ; there you may see his wife, 
that beautiful woman with raven locks, Very 
little more than a year after marriage war broke 
out, just too when a son and heir had been given 
him. Duty called him to the bloody field of 
battle ; love and inclination would have kept him 
by the side of his beautiful wife, yet weak and 
delicate, but love was cast aside for duty. To 
her tears and entreaties that he would not go 


to the ware he answered, in the memorable 
words :— 


* Tell mo not, sweet, I am unkind, 
That from the memorie 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet minde 
To warre and arms I fite. 


Truc, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field, 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy ts such 
As you, too, shall adore ; 

I could not love thee, deare, so much, 
Loved I not honour more,’ 


In his eyes it would have been dishonour to stay 
at home,” 

‘‘And he left her?” ehe asked, In a low 
voice. 

“Yes, my darling; left her young, beautiful, 
beloved, never to see her more; exchanged the 

aresses of her white arms for the din and 

clash, and carnage of battle, where he won 

honour and renown, it is true, but also won a 
ya,” 

‘How horrible!” eaid Alida, with a shudder. 
"How could he leave her, and at such a time, 
teo? He could not have loved her,” 

“ Nay, dear one,” Percival answered, with 
slight reproach in his tone, “the loved her 
passionately, but he would not sully that love by 
dishouour,” 

“ Porcival!” she cried, suddenly, and there 
was a riog in her voice he could not understand, 
** would anythiog change your love for me; any 
—any dishonour }” 

“Way ask such @ question, love!” returned, 


calmly. ‘* Poverty is no disgrace, snd what dis- 
honour could affect the daughter of my old and 
honourable friend!" 

Alida shivered at this mention of her father, 
as though an icy blast had > over her, 

"But would it, Pereival?” she repeated. 
“Would you leave me if dishonour touched me 
as he, your ancestor, left her at the call of 
honour?” 

‘oes soda 1” +" sald, Ts 
to 8 ghtly, though he was impressed 
her rmaanner, ‘‘I shall not be tried as Ronald 
Ronayne was tried. There are no wars now to 
take me from your side.” 

"But, Percival,” abe insisted, with strange 
persistence, “ig your honour dearer to you than 
Iam! 

He looked at her gravely, searchingly, for a 
moment, then he answered,— 

“T love you, darling, more than any woman 
upon earth, more than riches, more than life 
itself, but to your last question let me answer, in 
the words of my anceator,— 


* I could not love thee, deare, so m 
Loved I not honour more.’ ” Kc: 


A sob, that was almost a cry of despair, rose 
in her throat at his answer. 

“What is it, Alida?” he cried, in a tone of 
Pg “and what do you mean by thee ques- 
tions?” 

“ Nothing, Percival,” she sald, in her ordinary 
voice; ‘it was only my fancy. Nothing can 
come between us, Nothing shall,” she added, 
Nothing, heart, till death parte ua,” h 

' aweet us,” he 
returned, as they sauntered back to find Mrs. 
Palairet and the children. 

She was feverishly gay the whole of the rest 
of the day ; but at night, when she was alone in 
her small bedchamber, a storm of passionate sobs 
shook her slight frame, 

“T cannot tell him now!” she cried, in de- 
spair ; ‘ he would leave me for ever, and I should 
die. Ob, Heaven, forgive me! I hope it is not 
a very wicked act, but I cannot give him up, I 
will not give him up; I love him so, seach then 
he loves me, for I would not put honour before 
love, and yet—and yet how grand he looked as 
he told me that he would hold the honour of his 
race even before me! I love him the better for 
it, Ob, if he should ever know he will 
me, but there is no one to tell him, and I 
be safe,” 

Although she came to this somewhat comfort- 
ing persuasion Alida’s pillow was wet with tears, 
= <a 4 never closed her eyes the whole night 

ugh. 


CHAPTER III. 


Five years had passed dince Percival Ronayne 
married the woman of his choice—five years of 
such unalloyed happiness as is seldom vouchsafed 
to mortals, 

The years had but added to and matured 
Alida’s beauty. An adored wife, a happy mother, 
she seldom had time to think of the skeleton 
burled away in a cupboard—so fast secured, in 
fact, that it seemed as though It would never see 
the light of day. 

The fear of its discovery, which had haunted 
the first months of her married life, had almost 
entirely passed away from her mind. She ex- 
panded and glowed under the warmth of the love 
laviehed upon her, till her beauty became quite 
remarkable, 

Perclvai Ronayne himself looked five years 
younger instead of older. His step was firmer, 
his bearing more erect, his face handeomer than 
ever. Not a single added line of silver was to be 
seen in his dark hair for the passage of these five 
years. He could nbdt doubt the strength of his 
wife's love for him, and when an heir was born 
to his ancient name his happiness appeared com- 


plete. 
It would be hard to say which idolised most 


the lovely boy that had been to them, the 
mother whe so fondly cones ones tera 





saw new baby graces unfolding « or 
the father who imagined he pF yn yo 





en enas Hen See eer 


Mre. Palairet and Bertie and Grace were happy, 
in the rose-embowered cottage with the neat 
t that Percival had provided for 


them. 
Grace was almozt a lady, and Bertie 
had grown lato s fie ad and both were vory 


fond of their curly-haired nephew. Bertie, 
indeed, would have taken the little four-year-old 
on sundry bird-nesting the 


expeditions, only 
sige s fears would not allow her darling out of 
, 
The ttle Morton—Percival had named his 


will give you food there.” 
* An’ who sball I say sent me?” whined the 
tramp, coming still closer. into her 


E 


face in an insolent fashion ; 't his words were 
lowly. 
“Say Mrs, Rona sent you ; will not 
a te dive vee frosty (rp Oy draw. 
batk somewhat haughtily, 


‘Shall I not rather say Alida 
me?” hissed the tramp, in » triumphant tone, 
Mrs. Ronayne’s face paled to a ghastly 


F 


‘*Who, and what ou?” dhe stammered, 
rising to her feet, gs soas not to wake 
ae et a oe ea 
‘Tm 

tion,” he returned, familiarly. “I’m s deal more 
changed than you are, though you are changed 
too. By George, I'd no idea you'd turn outeuch 
a splendid woman ; you were pretty then when 
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ht, now "re glorious, Prosperity and an 

ooty mand seewed to have agreed with you.” 

“Who are you!” repeated Alida, with a ter- 
rible fear at her heart. 

"You don’t know me!” in a jeering tone, 

“No,” falteringly, 

“1 don’t wonder. I ain’t much like the swell 
as laid ia and ‘an ‘art at your feet, only to be 


spurned like 9 mangy dog,’ grinding out the last 
words sa’ . 
You be, oh ! I will nob believe it-———” 


“ Bob Hackett, ni ng service, mum,” with an 
fronical bow; “but'it fe, You see a convict 
establishment fsn’b as conducive to good looks as 
plenty of tin, a fine ’ouse an’ a lovin’’usban’, He! 
he! how much longer will he be lovin’ 1” 

‘Oh! Heaven,” broke from Alida’s white 
lips, “ but how—how ?” 

"Ow do I come ere? Simple enough. I’m 
out on a ticket-of-leave, I ain’t runned away, a 
can’t denounce me, You thouglit I was safe, bub 
I'm ere, willin’ an’ ready to forget old scores, an’ 
be your very good friend, ’Ow did I find you 
out? you say. Well, that wasn’t such a simple 
matter as the other, I searched and searched, 
but all trace of Alida Clarke had vanished. I 
thought you’d gone clean out of my life some- 
how. I'd almost given up the ’opes of meeting 
you, when one day I see’d you a playing with that 
kid there, and somebow your face seemed 
familiar ; still I thought such a grand lady 
couldn’ be my old flame, but I inquired who you 
were, an’ I foun’ out you were the lady of 
Ronayne Court, and ’ow your name were ‘Alda, 
and then I knew you were the same, an’ now I’m 
certain,” 

By this time Alida had collected her scattered 
faculties, and It was in a tolerably firm voice that 
she asked, — 

‘© What do you Intend to do?” 

“‘That depends upon you,” the tramp 
answered. ‘A fellow must live, an’ if you come 
down with the rhino ron *andsome, why well 
an’ ; if not-——” and he paused, signifi- 


cantly, 

"If nob?” she queried, with a quaking heart. 

“T shall be obliged to go to that stuck-u 
*asban’ of yours, He! he! I dare say ‘e’ll k 
me out. I’ve learnt all about ’im an’ ’is darned 
pride, but {t’ll be nuts to me to see ‘is face when 
I tell im ‘is precious wife that ’e thinks such a 
lob on fs my old flame and the daughter of 
a” 


“Not that, for Heaven's sake,” cried Alida, 
breathlessly, looking around with scared eyes, as 
though the winds would waft the horrible news 
to her husband, “anything but that,” 

"You know ‘ow my is to be bought,” 
— the ruffian, amused at the sight ef her 

letreee, 

‘'T have no money out with me,” she wailed, 

“No; but you ’ave your rivgs ’nd bracelete ; 
you can give me some of those, You can easily 
say you lost ’em, an’ then in a week’s time you 
can bring me a ’undred pounds, and the same 
every three monthe, an’ you'll hear no more about 
me, ; 

"T have no choice,” thought the unhappy gir 
taking off her bracelets and giving them Anis 
greedy wretch, who gloated over their beauty and 
value before thrusting them away {in the front of 
his tattered shirt. 

“'Thanky, mum,” he said, to move off, 
" these’ll keep me for a week, then I'll come ’ere 
again, and mind you ‘ave the ’undred pounds 
ready if you don’t want that precious ‘ysban’ 
of yours to know,” and he shvffled off at a good 
rate with his booty, leaving Alida overwhelmed 
with despair. In a moment the skeleton had 
been dra forth from its hiding. place, and all 
the quiet bliss of the last five years was ewept 
away. Never more could she look into her 
husband’s eyes fearlessly ; her dreadful secret 
would weigh her down and make her feel like a 
criminal before him. How bitterly now she re- 
gretted not having told Percival all before ahe 
married him ! 

‘The past five years had shown her the depth 
and strength of his love ; even now would he nob 
still adore her even if he knew the truth? Ah! 
he might not visit her father’s sin upon her head, 


but would he forgive her long silence, her con- 
cealment of the truth ? 

Her love whispered to her, ‘‘ Yes, he will for- 
give everything ; you know hew noble he is, he 
will make allowances for you. Confesa all even 
at the eleventh hour ;” then fear would mutter, 
“No, remember hie motto, ‘Death before Dis- 
honour,’ he would never look at you again if he 


Alida was distracted by her doubts and fears ; 
she kuew not what to do. She loved her 
husband go dearly that the mere thought of part- 
fug from him caused her the deepest distress. 
No, come what would, she must try and keep the 
dishonourable secret from him still. 

Then there was the hundred pounds, She had 
not nearly that amount, and her husband was so 
very liberal to her she did not like to ask him 
for it, but the day before she had promised to 
give it to Bob Hackett, nerved by desperation, 

to stammer out her request. 

‘* You want sixty pounds, darling,” he said ; 
“ for some of your numerous charities, I suppose ? 
Well, I will draw you a cheque.” 

Percival!” she cried, flinging her arms 
round his neck—her relief was so great that he 
did not ask her what she wanted it for—" my 
own dear husband, how good you are to me, so 
much better than I deserve; but you believe I 
love you. You will always know that, whatever 
happens!” 

“Of course I know ib, little woman,” he 
answered, tenderly, somewhat surprised at her 
hysterical manner. “You love me even as I 
love you; and, my darling, it ls a pleasure to 
me to give you this money. Do you know that 
it is the first you have asked me for since we 
were married }” 

Well did she know it, for he had supplied her 
most bountifully with everything he thought she 
could possibly wish for, and well, too, did she 
fear it would by no means be the last, 

The next day, after having changed the cheque 
for notes and gold, Alida made her way alone to 
the rendezvous, to little Morton’s great disgust, 
for he was nod accustomed to a refusal from his 
mother when he wished to accompany her. 

Hackett was waiting, looking much more re- 
spectable as to attire, but with the same gaol- 
bird appearance on bis face, 

“Well,” he commenced, as Alida came up to 
his lurking-place, “you ain’t troubled yourself 
to ’arry, you ain’t; I’ve been ‘ere more nor arf 
a’our, I'd a great mind to goup to the Court, 
I 'ad,” with a leer on his villainous counte- 
nance, 

Without taking any notice of his speech, 
though her heart palpitated with fear, “Alida 
commenced counting out the hundred pounds, 
the rvffian watching her with glistening eyes. 

“There,” she said, ina voice she vainly tried 
to render firm, “count it yourself, and now for 
three months I shali be rid of your presence,” 

“Qaite kerect, mum,” Hackett said, with a 

m. “You'll be quit o’ my presence till this 
ay three months, when I ‘opes to pay you 
another visit, but meanwhile,” as Alida turned 
away, springing after her and seizing her wrist, 
“Tl ’ave one kiss for the sake of old times,” and 
he tried to put his threat into execution. 

With a wild ecream Atida wrenched herself 
from the ruffian’s grasp and tried to fly, but In 
an instant he seized her again. 

‘*Ha! bal my beauty, you thought to escape, 
did you, not before I’ve taken toll of those ripe, 
red lips; here——” Before he could finish his 
sentence a blow, delivered with scientific pre- 
cision, stretched him half senseless on the turf, 
and Percival Ronayne caught his wife fainting in 
his arms. 

“ Look up, Alida, my own, you are safe,” he 
said, tenderly, as he chafed her cold hands, 

€ ** she moaned, "‘ let me die.” 

‘My darling, thishas upset you. Leb me 
take you to the house, and then I will give that 
villain into custody.” 

“Oh! no, no,” she sald, shuddering. . 

" Why not? Alida?” her husband asked, in 
the utmost astonishment. 

Aye, ask ’er; ask that fine wife o’ yourn,” 





said Hackett, jeeringly, painfully rising from the 





ground, with scowl on his battered face ; 
mebbe she’!] tell you a fine lie or two.” 

" Oease, acoundrel,” said Percival, fiercely ; 
*] will have you in gaol before many hours are 
over your head,” 

“Will you, indeed,” Ironically, “ Then I'l! 
proclaim toall the world who and what your 
wife is,” 

Percival felb Alida shiver in hie arms, He 
turned to Hackett. 

“Tell the world what you like,” he sald, 
sternly, “there are no secrets between my wife 
and me,” 

* Well, I'm blowed,” exclaimed Hackent, taken 
off his guard by this calm declaration. ‘“ You 
mean to tell me yer knows your wife’s the 
daughter of a darned forger who slit his weazen 
to escape from consequences? Word did she 
bring me the ‘undered for }” 

Not a muacle of Percival’s face betrayed what 
he feltat this astounding intelligence, but one 
glance at the drooping form of his wife told him 
it wae the truth, 

“Sho made a mistake, I own,” he replied, 
quietly ; “but she wished to spare me ail) 
associations with one of your standing. Now, 
listen! I will give you one chance ; remove oud 
of this neighbourhood at once, and I will nob 
give you into custody, but dare to molest my 
wife, or so much as mention her name, and 
Da moment I band you over to the authorities. 


Hackett did not wait to be told twice; he 
slunk off, muttering between his teeth,— 

*T'll be even with you yer, my fine gentle- 
man, pokin’ your nore in an’ spoilin’ my geme in 
this fashion! J'll give io yer, darn yer, for 
stoppin’ my income, an’ for spoilin’ my beauty ! 
I'll be even with yer, or my name's not Bob 
Hacketo!" shaking bis fist in the direction of 
the two figures he had lefo. 

" Percival, you know!” whispered Alida, in 
scarcely audible tones, not daring to raise her 
face, but feeling some slight comfort from the 
fact that her husband’s tender clasp had not 
loosened from about her slender waist, 

‘* I know nothing, dear,” he answered, gravely; 
“ Alida were that man’s words true?” 

** Ye—es,” she breathed, faintly, ‘‘Oh! Per- 
cival! do not hate ms! I strove to tell you 
before we were married, but I feared to lose your 
love ; Icould not give you up! You remember 
that day when you told me about Ronald, and 
the houour of your race? I was trying to tell 
you then, but I could not !|—I could not! I 
should have died without your love, and I knew 
with your pride you would not marry the 
daughter of a forger and suicide.” 

**My poor darling!” Percival sald, com- 
passionately, 

“You love me still? You will not send me 
away from you?” she cried, breathlessly, look- 
Ing up into bis face with a wild gleam of hope in 

eyes, 

“Where would my boasted honour be then?” 
he returned, gently. ‘Would it be honourable 
for me to send away my wife—the woman I 
swore at the altar to love and cherish all the 
days of my life—for a sin not her own! No, 
darling! you are mine, and mine you will 
remain till death parts us! But lam sorry you 
never confided in me. Have I not proved my 
love > Was I so harsh that you should doubt 

“Percival! forgive me! forgive me!” she 
cried, in an anguish of remorse, ~ 

He stooped and kissed her, 

If it will make you any happier, Alida, know 
that I forgive you freely! How could I do any- 
thing elee? It was your love for me made you 
afraid. But, darling, there is one thing I cannot 
understand. I never heard a word of this; 
surely my old friend’s name would not have 
escaped me fn so painful a matter ?” 

“ He changed it,” she answered in a low voice, 
“You heard of John Clarke, who, when he was 
arrested on a charge of forgery, committed suicide 
by cutting his throat?” 

Her husband answered in the affirmative. 

“He was my father!’ she continued, shame- 
facedly. “ That man who was here just now, 
Robert Hackett——” 
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“Tia! ne-was mixed up iu {t; was he uot? 
I tamember the name,” Porcival said, knitting 
hrows, 
; ‘ Yes,” she replied. ‘' Percival,” solemnly, 
“T believe that man‘to have been my father’s 
murderer, not actually, but morally! I have 
always suspected that he forged the cheque, of 
which crime my father was accused.” 
“What makes you think this, Alida?” 
“Percival, I will tell you everything now; 
there shall be no more concealment between us, 
Tais man, who only knew my father under the 
asme of Ciarke, had s great influence over bim ; 
*&e used to come to our poor lodgings and—and 
he fell In love with me! Iwas very young at 
the time, but I loathed hie hateful attentions, 
and told him so pretty plainly. He ewore to be 
revenged, aud from that time my unfortunate 
father went from bad to worse till the end came. 
Hackett, for all his cleverness, wat taken, and 
sentenced to penal servitude, He fs out on 
ticket-of-leave, and by chance saw me and . 
mised me, and, finding I was married, threatened 
‘to expose me.” 
"Yes, and a nice life he would have led you. 
Thank Heaven, [ happened to be near here when 


. You screamed. My blood boils when I think of 


you in the power of that scoundrel. Darling, 


~ creatures like that are rapacious; he would have 


wwobbed you of everything as the price of his 
silence, and made your life a . 

" Percival,” she said, humbly, ‘*I have mils- 
judged you cruelly. My darling, you are nobler 
_Ast theo I, bus if the devotion of my whole life 

gan «tone for my fault you shall have it,” 

“Ab! Alida, [ never doubted your love. My 
dear one, this shall only draw us closer, We will 
begin life anew, with no cloud between us,” and a 
sense of rest and peace stole over her, such as 
she had not felt in all her married life, as her 
head drooped on his shoulder, and bis strong 
armas closed round her in a closer embrace. 


CHAPTER IY. 


Tr Alida Ronayne had been happy io her 
married life before, when the weight of her 
secret had marred her enjoyment, she was doubly 
so now when nothing came between her and her 
husband, and she could rest assured that nothing 
would change his love for her, 

Percival was tenderer, more lover-like than 
aver, but at times a grave shade would pase over 
his face when aloue. Though careful not to let 
ais wife cee it, yet it had been an undoubted blow 
to'his pride to learn that hie father-in-law bad 
wound up his descent in the social scale by com- 
mitting the crime of forgery, and then, not 
daring to face consequences, bad weakly sud 
rashly taken his own life, leaviug his second wife 
and his three children to the world’s cold mercy. 

ib was a great b'ow to him, but there was 
some consolation in the thought that no one 
could identify the forger and suicide, John 
Clarke, with hie wife’s father and his own trasted 
old friend, Morton Palairet. 

As he had fully torgiven his wife for her long 
silence, so he never alluded to it again; he only 
atrove, by his tender care and pity, to mske her 
forget that melancholy incident in her father’s 
carcer, 

At first Alida had been a little nervous, fear- 
ing thar Bob Hackett might turn up again ; but 
as the weeks rolled on and he did not appear, her 
fears gradually calmed away, aud she once more 
‘roamed about the woodland glades with her rosy 
boy, though now she was generally accompaiisd 
by Pereival, or Bertie and Grace. 

She waa inteusely happy, dividing her love 
debween husbaud and child. She hardly knew 
which she adored the moet, the husband who had 
proved himself co true a lover, or the lovely boy 
whose dimpled arms twined round her neck In 
loving embrace, and whose baby lips sped such 
magic eudearmeants in her ear. 

She could hardly bear him out of her sight. 
Sometimes Percival would jestingly declare that 
he was jealous of the emal! tyrant who engrossed 
so much of her time, but in his heart he knew 


that he never loved her so well as when ehe had 
his son in her arma, 





One day Bertie begged permission to take his 
little nephew fora walk, Allda, who happened 
to be busy, gave him leave, telling him not to 
go far, and she would join them the moment she 

ty. 


ce at liber 

way scampered the and the little boye, 
delighted with their rhe 8 chasing babterdion 
searching for frogs and newts and horrible creep- 
ing thiogs, which would have made their 
mn e ee but which the two 
handled with t test froid. 

“ Me dot him ; look, unkle Bertie | ” éxclaimed 
the small youth, who had been 
ground, holding up a fine fat 
wriggled and twisted about his 
Bertie’s inspection, ; 

‘All right,” shouted hisuncle in reply 


gf 


if 
FF 


“come quick, baby, and I’ll show a 
ridge's neat that's got lote of eggs in fac eer 
“Me’ll tum,” cunctsindl ihe small youth, 


jumping up in a hurry, and earthworm, 
frogs, and newts fall to the runt hs Scns 
ment at the prospect of 
—— and — hie mee in 
endeavour to push t bushes and kee 
up with Bertie’s ag che . 

Quite forgetful of his sister's Injunctions nob 
to leave the grounds of the house till she could 
join them, Bertie had paseed the confines of the 
park in his search for doubtfal treasures, and 
was now in the fields beyond. 

; " Cone on, baby,” he erled, without once look- 
ng round to see how the youngster was faring ; 
“it isn’t far, in the hedge over there, See,” he 
continued, as he crept slowly up to it, “ there 
-— the > ype yep now we shall be able to see 

eggs,” and he cautiously peered tnto where 
the nest was placed; “one, two, three; there 
are seven, I declare! Come, » only you 
mustn’t touch, because Perey be angry. 
Aren't they pretty ?” 

Receiving no answer, he looked round, and 
great was his consternation om perceiving no baby 
in sight, 

Loudly he called, but nothing anewered him. 

Hastily he retraced his steps to where he had 
last eeen Morton, but no child was there, The 
hole he ramen and some of his scattered 
treasures sho how lately he had been there ; 
but what could have become of him so suddenly, 
without sound or cry } 

There was no water {nto which he could have 
fallen. Serfously frightened; Bertie ran hither 
and thither, calling him frantically, but without 
result ; little Morton had disappeared as entirely 
as though he bad never been, 

After on hour’s fraitless search, very re- 
luctantly he was forced to turn his steps towards 
Ronayne Court. He dreaded above all things 
meeting his sister, and havieg to tell her of his 
careleeeness, and how he had unaccountably licsb 
sight of little Morton. 

Alida’s grief was terrible, when ab last Bertie 
tearfully explained to her the weg roy 

Without walting to reproach him for having 
psid so little heed to her injunctions, she, after 
telling the servants and sending them out in 
different directions to search for the missing 
child, accompanied him to the where he 
had lost sight of his little » Bat the 
shades of night fell without the tb trace of 
the lost heir of Ronayne Court being found, 

Percival rode over to the police-cflice and en- 
geged a couple of detectives, who locked very 
wise, and declared that the child must very 
shortly be recovered ; but their efforts were 
crowned with no greater success than the others, 

Alida was nearly wild with grief when the 
second day closed In without any tidings of her 
lost daring, 

Poor Bertie was In a dreadful state, for he 
felt hiraself in some measure the author of the 


brother-in-law 
their grief-stricken faces were a silent reproach 
that wae almost more than he could bear, 

He constantly went over the where 
had been with the child, in the that 
might find some trace of him and be enabled 
restore him to his distracted mother, 

Weary, footeore, and dispizited, he was return- 
ing from bis fruitiess search on the 


i 











she spoke. 








after his lows, when a little urchin ran 
0 ie tod by cag my Hy = ; 
“ You're to giv’ that to the lsdy at once,” he 
sald, ting to Ronayne Court. : 
“Who is it from? what is it about?” de- 
manded breathless! 


I dare reveal this to you, or te anyone ; but never 
more will I have secrete from you, my bueband |” 


and she sank info a chair, while a storm of 


passiona‘e weeping shook her frame, 

This is what Percival read, 

* What foole yer-are yer never thou’t of Bob 
Hackett! Bub I tell yer, when that darned 
‘asban’ o’ yourn floored me, an’ spoilt my little 


game, I swore to be even with 'm, an’ I've hep’ my 
oath. 


“Tracked my brains as to ‘ow I should do i 


set ates deen rota set 
darn yer ! no¢ yer kep” a 
look arter sine "eal the day that precious brother 


o’ yourn took ‘im out. 

© When ’e ran arter the partridge’s nest F clapt 
a shaw! over the brat’s ’ed, to prevent “im 
squealin’, and "urried away with 'm afore yer 
could eay ‘ Jack Robinson.’ 

“ An’ now I'll tell yer wot I mean todo. That 
there brat is worth a thousan’ poun’s to me; if 
yer stumps up that shall ’ave ‘im back safe 


! 

“This ain't no threat, it’s Gospel earnest. Tm 
a desp'rite man, and you've done me out o be 
lawfal income, But that thousan’ poun’s I 
‘ave, or prepare for the worst ! Bring {t yereelf, 
too | none o’ yer capers an’ bringin’ the 
down on mej T can eee yer a coming’, 
yer’s up to any o’ those larks, yer'll 
small co’ps’ for yer pains | mark my 

‘Now, ‘ow to do it, Yer knows the wi 
‘ut ab the corner of the wood? I'll ’wait 
there to-morrow at twelve with the kid, an 
yer brings the rhino we'll exchange : but if 
dussent cum I'll slit hie weazen as sure as 
name's Bob Hackett! Act square an’ 
equare, try to dedge mean’ yer done, an’ #0 
kid,” 


“Oh, Percival! my, darling will be 
that ruffian!” she wailed, fn uncon’ 

isf. 
ic No, Alida,” he said, soothingly, “' your boy 
shall be returned to you tafe and sound,” . 
“ Percival! what are you goleg to do?” she 
cried, through her eobs, tearfully, . 

“Tam going down to the witch’s but at once, 
he answered ; ‘‘our darling shall not remain ove 
moment longer then I can help in the power of 
that roffian |” 

“Batt” she exclaimed, all her fears turning 
now in her husbaud’s direction, “he will kill you 
too! I shell lose both my darlings! 
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“ Hash! Alida!” he said, gently, ‘ Do not 
seek to stop me, I shall try bribery, anything 
to reseve our boy! is what he wants, 
and money he shall have! Think of poor little 
Morton's misery! perhaps exposed to brutal 
treatment and blows from that man!” 


“Yer, ib is horrible! Bat let me go with | 


you.’ 

“No, no, dering, you would only unnerve 
me! I must go elune, Once the child is safe 
in your arms I will set the officars of justice on 
his track. Bat he iva d man ; I balleve 
him to be quite ble of murdering our boy, 
T must seb warily till he is beyond the reach of 


“Ab least)” exclaimed Alida, distracted by | rumour 
~% ‘fully little; for, as a matter of fact, Mr, Foster's 
parcel ez 


her fears for her husband and for haga 5 of 
ou 


Sits tok te 
ted obey, but ff was with a sinking 
heard sh errand. 
the house, 
the sum — 
apd armed in apeeonnes with his 
desire, Percival mounted hi and 
cameos pew oe the direction of the witch's 


This was a tumbledown place some four or five 
miles from Ronayne Court, in a rather densé 


It bore a. bad mame, and wae shunned by all 
the country people, not one of whos number 
could be induced to put foot inside it, and 
even gave the exterior a wide berth after 


lasd inhabitant, who was cur- 
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DEARLY BOUGHT. 
—!01— 


Some years Se rere on the diamond fields 
had heard of Mr. Foster’s pareel of diamonds, 
no brokers, and diggers were constantly 
ing of that wonderful collection of gems, No 
one had ever seen it, and some persons refused to 
believe in it, Foster would not be such a fool, 
they said, as to alot of money locked up in 
diamonds, Bub who knew most about 
Foster believed in his diamonds; in fact, some 
men knew of stones which he had added to his 
collection. 
In case bad exaggerated wonder- 
isted, and was little less valuable than 
to:be. For some years the 
mds had been low, and Foster had 
determined to hold ; but he did not keep ordinary 


ft was 


‘stuff, only picked stones of extraordinary quality. 
boy Whe y , ‘y 4 ¥: 


he bought a parcel he would select 


any perfect stone there might be in it, and ship | 


the rest. It was his opinion that dismonds 
is tek te teeahe te 2 realize a great 
bw 0 wonderful 
AB aphece ey sage he —— afford oes 
oud o' money ; he was a fairly prosperous 
man, ashe had ‘some claicae in the mine that 


brough> him in a deal, and had done very 
well diamond buying and digging. 
Though Mr. Foster was a very good man of 


|businese, he was in private life by no means free 


from little weaknesses, and they were cot all of 
them amiable ones. It was harmless, if not 
commendable, for him to be very careful of his 

pearance, and to dress with as 
much care on the Bouth African diamond-fielde 
as be would have done in London, 

No one would have auy 
dyeing.his twisted moustache black, and making 
& very game struggle against the ravages of time; 
nor did: he meh gree by his habit of con- 
tin bragging boasting of the position he 
held and the people he knew “ at home,” for this 
is a weakness common to many worthy and re 
spectable dwellers in the distant parts of the 
world. But he had one failing which was rather 
mischievous ; although he was by no means a 
young man—for he was nearer fifty than forty— 
he was ac vain esa girl, or rather as a valo man, 
and he was convinced that he was so attractive 
and fascinating thad the other sex found him 
irresistible. He loved to pose in the character of 
a Don Juan, and though hie past successes were 
his favourite tople of conversation, be took care 
to let it be known that, if he cared, he could con- 
anne these little histories up to the present 

me, 

Ib was his custom every year to vary the 
monotony of diamond-field life by occasionally 
paying visits to the coast; and, from the hints 
and suggestions he would make when he came 
back, it would seem that when on his travels he 
was always on the watch for en opportunity to 
get up the flirtations he gloried in carrying on. 

It was on one of those trips that he became 
i yg Bnd Colone} wooed Mrs. Ferguson. 

was sup to have lately 
sold out of = army, and ee a = pv ag 

to possessed cf a vice little ca 

which he hoped to double in some toon 
He didn’t care what he went in for— 
farming, diamond-miving, gold-digging, He 
didn’t care much what it was, so long as ib paid ; 
he said eoldiering was a bad game for a married 
man, and he intended to doable his capital before 
he went home, 

Mr. Foster did not at first take very kindly to 
the Colonel, who seemed a dullish, heavy sort of 
man, and cared to talk about very little beside 
and racing. But Mrs, Ferguson quite. 
made up for any defects in her husband. She 
an pretty young woman, 20 young- 
have been hardly out of 
her teens, with 2» half-miechievoug, half-demure 


i 


i 


‘manner, which our friend found very fasciuatiug; 
‘and: it is needless to say that he came to the 
‘conclusion that she had fallen {In love with him ; 


for one gerey to believe that, he was 
irresistible with ali women, Certainly she was 


any other,” said he, 


right to blame him for |, Fergu' 





@ woman who any man might fall In lov» with 
—a brown-haired, blue eyed little thing, with a 
delightfolly neat little figure, and always becom- 
ingly dreseed. 

By Jove, she's a very nice ifttls woman, 
T must persuade them to come up to Kimberiey, 
Ferguson would do well there, though he’s a 
stupid oaf of a fellow,” said Mr, Foster to him- 
self, as he gave his moustache a twist, lookiag at 
himself in the glass, and putting on a Mephie- 
tophelean griv, on which he prided himself, 

Accordingly he suggested it to Ferguson thab 
he had better make his home on the diamond 
fields, as it was the beet place for a man of 
energy avd capital. Colonel Ferguson at once 
fell into the trap which this artful echemer had 
laid for him. 

“Dare say it was as good a place to go to as 
Ib. seemed to him Ib was 
@ horrible country; while Mre, Ferguson was so 
enthusiastic in persuading her husband, and so 
anxious to go to the fields, that Mr, Foster put 
the most flattering inference on her support. 

So it came about that Colonei and Mre, 
Ferguson were Mr, Foster's fellow-passengers 
from Capetown to the diamond fieljs, and, more 
or less, under his auspices, settled among the 
queer community who toil for wealth in that 
laud of dust and diam onds, 

They took one of those little iron houses Ip 
one of the principal streets in Kimberley, in 
which at that time the most prosperous citizens 
sheltered in the summer and shivered in the 


winter, 


From their first arrival we all took a good deat 
of interest in the Fergusone. It. was never Mr, 
Foster's habit to be over-careful not to compro- 
mise the ladies he admired ; and there was at 
once a good deal of talk about Mra. Vegans 
and s good many stories told about her. Colonel 
eon became a very Interesting person when 
the fach that he was possessed of some 
Httle capita), which he wished to Invest, was 
well known, and a good many plans were 
for his esfely investing it. There was little Mo 
Abrahams, who. came up to him and told him 
how s few thousands would turn the. Victory 
Mine, lately known as. Fool's Rush, into one of 


the grandest mining properties in the world ; - 


and the Colonel seemed to be much struck with 


the advantages of the speculation, and thanked» 


Mo for giving him such a chance; but hé did 
nob settle to go in for it at once, though he freely 
admitted that, in Mo’s words, nothing could. be 
fatrer between man and man than the terms 
suggested. 

* We must have another talk over it,” be sald, 
and Mo went of rejoicing. 

Alter Mo went away, Bill Bowker, that fine 
specimen of the rugged honest digger and pioneer 
of the fields, cameup to the Colonel, and with 
much bad language, which ip was his rugged 
honest custom to use, asked him what the little 
Jew wanted. 

“Excuse me, air,” he sald, “but he is going 
to let you Io with that awindliog mine of his. 
The place was salted before they washed up, and 
I know where they first got the diamonds they 
found there. I don’t like to see a gentleman 
like you letin, Now, what you want to go im 
for is digging {u an established mine, not for a 
wild-cat speculation,” and gxed honest 
one went on to urge upon the Colonel! the 
advantage of jnveeting his money in rome claims: 
that were in that portion of the Du Toits Pan 
Mine, which had somehow gained the name of 
the graveyard, on account of so many persone 


-baving buried their fortunes there, 


Colonel Ferguson was very much obliged to 
his kind friend, though he said that he refused 
to believe that Mo was not a square man; “overs, 
sanguine, perhaps, bub means well,” he sald ; 


| “still, 1 think that what you mention would 


just suit me, We muet have another talk abou6. 


“Thus the Colonel for some time did. not agttle 
how he would embark his fortune, but. treated 
with everyone who came to him, almost always 


‘entertaining the highest opintoo. of the,sugges- 


tions made to him. In the meantime the owners 
of valuable mining properties were constant {n 
paying him the greatest attention, and he was’ 
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asked to share eo many small bottles of cham- 

pagne that the barkee looked upon him as 5 

perfect godeend, and dated the revival of 
ty on the fields to his arrival, 

As the Colonel had a good deal of spare time 
ou his hands, he was able to indulge in some of 
the pastimes in which he excelled. After some 
little time he was as a very fine 
billiard player. Abt first there were one or two 
young men who thought they could beat him, 
and {bp was a costly mistake for them; but the 
Colonel explained he was only just getting back 
‘this form, and so accounted for the great im- 
provement which could be noticed in play, 
atter he had got alittle money on. At cards he 
was very lucky; a fortunate whist player, a 
good “draw” player, while he had wonderfull 
good luck, when several times he was persuaded, 
protesting that it wae not at all in his line, to 
alt down to a game of nap. 

However, though his card and billiard playing 
did not lighten his purse, they compelled him to 
neglect his wife more than was wise, perhaps. 
Might after night, while Ferguson was at the 
club, the dangerous Mr. Foster would be sitting 
emoking cigarettes in Nellie Ferguson's little 
itting-room. 

Though people did talk a good deal, there was 
nob much harm in it; and Nellie Ferguson, 
though she did look so young. was pretty well 
able to take care of herself, Svill, she became 
far more confidential with her friend Mr. Foster 
than it was wise for a young woman to be with 
such a very fascinating man. Ocertainly, when 
she told him all her grievances against her hus- 
band—how he neglected her, and was always at 
billiards or cards, leaving her all by herself, how 
he drank too much, and was generally rather s 
disappointment—she was taking a course which 
eseomed rather indircreet. But it was not only 
about her own affairs she would talk ; she took 
the greatest interest in all he had to say about 
‘himeelf, and would listen to his stories of society 
with never-failing interest. She would ena- 
courage him to read poetry to her, for though 
his education had been rather commercial than 
claesical, he fancied that he could read well. 

Ab,” she would say, “how nice it Is to be 
fond of poetry and art! Now, Tom cares for 
nothing but billiards, cards, sport, and drink ; 
not even for me, I am afraid.” Then she would 
change the conversation, and talk about Foster's 
affairs. ‘‘ Was it true,” she would ask, “that 
he had such a splendid collection of diamonds? 
She was so fond of seeing them. Couldn’t he 
show them to her?” 

Foster made rather a favour of this, for he 
sald that no one had ever seen his diamonds ; 
still, of course, he would show them to Mrs, 
Ferguson, only ehe must come down to the office 
to see them. Mrs, Ferguson didn’t altogether 
like that ; she would sooner he brought the dia- 


monds up tothe houses, However, she sald she | dear 


was determined to see them, and she would con- 
Atantly return to this subject, 

On one occasion, when Mr. Foster called, he 
found Ferguson at home Instead of at the club, 
and so he did the next time after that ; and, 
-tather to his annoyance, he found the Colonel 
had taken to stop at home, He used generally to 
sit ia the porch, smoking, paying very little heed 
to his wife or friend. Still, Mr. Foster found 
him a good the way, and began to look 
upon bis presence In his own house as little less 
than an intrusion. 

“Do you know that Tom is fearfully jealous 
of you!” said pretty Mrs. Ferguson to him one 
evening. “ Someone has said something to him, 
—_- since then he has never left me out of his 

t.” 

“That's very stupid of him!” 
Foster 

* Yes, it’s very silly,” said she; “bub I’m 
afraid you're a dreadful man! Avyway, Jack 
thinks you are, for he has taken to stop at home 
all day looking after me.” 

“When is he going to get something to do? 
If he bad more work and less drink, he wouldn’t 
take fancies into his head,” 

* I dof’t know,” she answered, “I am afraid 
he will go away to some other place, Won't 
that be wretched?” she said. 


gaid Mr, 





“ Wretched, my dear! of course it will,” ssid 
Mr, Foster; and he would have aaid.a good deal 
more only the emoke of his cigarett's made Nellie 
choke ; and Be ~ panne yy Nein g ae the 
room, scew! ab his guest, meelf to 
some whisky, and left It 

“ By the bye,” sald Ni when he had gone, 
‘*T’ve never seen those diamonds; now, you 
know, you promised I should.” 

“ You muat come to the offic: and see them,” 
he said. ‘I don't like to bring them up here, 
unless he’s out, for I don’t like anyone to see 
ten Keaee thn It’ privilege f 

" Yes, ow + it’s a 6 or 
me to see them, th Téent bao what harm 
it can do for a poor little woman like me to see 
diamonds she can’t hope ever to have; you must 
bring them up here, aud show them to me when 
he’s out of the room.” 

“No, I can’t do that ; he’s always in and out. 
You must come to the office,” 

“You spew sald, Er Lape me = 
go to your office mm , bat I won't; it 
wouldn’s do at all. poninee “ac you know, he 
never lets me out of his sight for a minute; he 
hardly ever sleeps for long, and he gets ao fear- 
fully violent—I think it’s the whisky he takes. 
Do you know, the other day I thought hie would 
strike me.” ’ 

Mr, Foster was a good deal impressed with this 
information, and he looked with ne little awe at 
the culprit, who fidgetwed fn and out of the 
room with no particu'ar object. Though he 
ae the man, he felt s good deal afraid of 


m. 

** By Jove!” he thought to himself, “ suppose 
he took s faucy to go for me—the brute looks 
pretty strong |” 

“If I were you,’ he sald, “I'd give him a 
strong sleeping draught ; he fs a misery to him- 
self and everyone else like this.” z 

“T/only wish I could,” she ssid; “he gets 
mor¢g nervous and cross every evening, but he 


,wow’t take anything.” 


~~“ Well, I'd make him ; I’d put a dose into his 
whisky-and-water, which would send him off fast 
enough. I'd tell you what to give.” 

For one minute Nellie seemed to be thinking 
the matter over, Then she answered, — : 

“ Oh, I wish you would—I'd do it to-morrow ; 
and then you could bring up the diamonds to 
show me, and we should be alone. Now, write 
down the stuff I am to get,” 

Mr. Foster knew a little about doctoring, so he 
wrote out the quantities of the drug on a leaf of 
his note-book and gave it to her. 

** Now promise to briog up the diamonds to 
morrow, and we will look at them when we are 
alone and he is asleep.” 


* All right,” he said ; “ but I don’t think they 
will interest you, and I hardly like them 
out ;,, but I can’6 refuse you an , my 


Just then Colonel l'erguson came in again, and, 
as he seemed inclined to stay, Mr. Foster took 
leave of his host and hostess, the latter giving 
him a look which seemed to say,— 

** Don’t forget.” 

“By Jove! she fsa placky little woman, and 
dead goneon me! Why, I believe, {f I told her 
to, she'd put a drop of acid in his 
whisky!" said Mr, Foster to himself, as he 
awaggered down to the club from Ferguson's 
house. 

That evening he was in very great spirits, and 
his anecdotes and epigrame were wonderfully 
brilliant. Everyone understood the point of 
what he said, and knew to whom his hints re- 
ferred ; and his toadies told him that he was “‘a 
bad lot, a very bad lot,” for they knew that this 
sort of reproach was the most grateful flattery to 


im. 

“ What an ineufferable cad that Mttle brute is! 
hope he comes to grief soon,” waa the remark of 
one man who probably didn’t like him. 

The nexo evening Mr. Foster opened his safe, 
and took out his parcel of diamonds, After all 
there was no danger in taking them as far as the 
Fergusons’ house, they were so valuable, 
for the Fergusons’ li in one of the principal 
streets in the town. It wae rather a silly whim 
of the little woman, he thought, her being so sect 





on seeing the diamonds! but he knew of 
the sex to know that she was determined to 
_— i : 


from ten to fifty carate each, and they were 


about £20 000. 

Something seemed to prompt him to 
Sate seen ee the safe ; but on the 
fields men to about 
ote Saat, vod thaw ba tena at 

"a hewite little face, so 
Giamonds in bis and started 
house. 

The house stood in what was called a 
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he 
She him to follow, 
went indoors {nto the sitting-room. 
next room they could hear the heavy breathing 
eon ta brought them 1?” she said, 

“ Now, have 8 
“Yes, i've done what you told me to do,” he 

. “ Let me show 

* Stop,” she sald, “fire let me see if he is 


fast ip. 
She went into the nex room, and came back 


sgain. 

“ He's fast asleep, poor old boy,’ she sald. 

Weatis thongs Sass hp had newt sane Settee’ 
#0 tty. She was dressed very prettily ; 

a tory teilllent colour in her cheeks, which be- 
came her ; and her eyes glittered with excite- 
ment. 

They sat down, and he poured the diamonds 
out of the box on to a sheet of white: paper, 
which looked grey contrasted with some of 
them. 

“ And these diamonds are worth twenty thou- 
sand pounds! How good to bring them !”" 

Foster thought that he never had seeu such a 
pretty little face as hers was, as she looked at the 
diamonds with a longing glance; but he was 
rather surprised when she looked up into his face 
and eaid,— 

* Give them to me!” 

Ot course, he hed no intention of doing any 
such thing; the idea was\simply absurd, ocon- 
sidering their value. And Foster didn’t half 
like this eccentricity of his pretty little friend ; 
still she looked so pretty, that Foster could not 
feel angry with her. Her face was close to his 
—she was looking up at him; he stooped down 
and kissed her, 

Jast then he heard a step behind him, and as 
he turned round his head struck against some- 
pice boeint Bole the Reongaera th Siete 
which Ferguson was h ° 

Ferguson was a 
very ugly grin of triumph in his face. 

, an eee Se a to drop in 
friendly of an evening! Hush! don’t speak out 
loud, or I’ll blow your brains out at once,” said 
the Colonel. 

Nellie Ferguson didn’t seem to. be a bit dis- 
concerted. She had snatched up the diamonds, 
and she was turning them over, watching thelr 
sheen with evident pleasure. Mr. Foster, how- 
ever, felt anythiog but at his ease. The situation 
was & very strange one, for if he shouted out 
“Marder!” he would be heard by his 
bours on both sides, who were only 
from him by a few feet of 
inches of wall. One of them was 


ag 
Fe 


son, who looked resolute and reckless, and 
seemed to be quite Ta earnest. 

Personal cou never was Mr. Foster's ber 
polat, and now, for a minute, he felt toos 
to think’ in fact he only had sufficient sense 
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poc 
a your ‘hands up ; you’d better,” eald the 
or . 4 
Foater obeyed him, and sat holding his bands 
above his head, looking very ridiculous. 
“You'd better take that from him, Nell,” said 


erguson. 
And Nellie oe eae f mayo hand into her 


dear friend’s pocket and iy eased him of his 
revolver. A gleam of hope came into Mr, 


Colonel Ferguson?” he said, trying to pub on 
an air of uvconcern he didn’t feel. ‘‘ Surely, 
it’s a poor joke to steal into your own drawing: 
room, and hold a revolver up to the head of a 


; noneense, man, you won't 
frighten me; I’m not so easily fooled. Why, if 
s dozen men will know where to 

that, they will hear you 
Why, if you shoot, you’d be 


i> 
‘You've no need to bother your head about 
me. I can play this hand without your advice,” 
said the Colonel. ‘* See bere, firat .I shoot you, 
then Nell puts the diamonds away ; then I give 
myself up to the police; Nell confesses ; I take 


wife, after you’d got her to drug my liquor. 

here, the whisky bottle in the next rcom is 
drugged. Neli has got the paper you wrote out, 
The chemist she got the stuff from can be found, 
and you've taken care to let everyone know what 
your game is, What do you think a jury would 
do to me? You'd have to lrok a long time 
before you'd get one who would find me guilty of 
marder, Hung? Why, I shall be looked upon 
as the vindicator of the sanctity of domestic 
life. ae t up a testimonial for me,” 


did, it was true that he would be in very little 
danger of being punished. 


Foster could remember a somewhat similar 
case, in which a jury had endorsed the popular 
verdict of “Served him right,” by fiading a 

had ‘killed the man who had 


He could the words of the song which 
were being sung next door, and he knew that 
if he shouted oud murder he could summon 
help, but he daren’t shout out, Help was near, 


nearer. 

De ee Seagal el 
someone can prove 

tile diamonds with me,” sie 





“ T'll chance that,” said Ferguson. “ You see, 
no one has ever seen the diamonds but us.” 

As Ferguson said this Nellie left the room 
with the diamondsin her hand, and then came 
back again without them. Foster felt that he 
had seen the last of the stones, which were 
likely to coat him so dear, 

“Spare me! for Heaven’s sake, spare me! 
What have I done that you should kill me? 
Keep tife diamonds, and let me go.” 

: ” bps do, Iam — ne Ferguson ; 
“you your mind, and try to gen 
the diamonds Of course, I aeerh tae as 
shoot you, but it’s the way to play my game,” 

Then Mre, Ferguson, who had come back into 
the room, spoke for the first time. 

“What's the good of all this talk, Jack ? 
Make haste and get it all over.” 

Just then; in his extremity, an idea came Into 
Foster’s mind, and again he began to hope. 

“Stop,” be said, “Why kill me? I have 
money in the bank. Spare me, and I will write 
a cheque for two thousand.” 

“To's risky for me,” sald Colonel Ferguson. 
“Still, a little ready comes in handy. I will 
take five thousand.” 

With a very shaky hand Foster wrote out the 
cheque for the amount asked for, the Colon@ 
stil holding the revolver up to his head, Foster 
havded over the cheque. 

** Now I cam go, I suppose?” he said, making 
for the door. 

“Not yet,” said the other. ‘'Get the paper, 
Nell. Now write ont s note to me, inclosing 
erty ag for a card debt,” he added, as his 
wite down some paper, and placed it before 


Foster wrote the letter he required. 

**That will do, Now write to Nell, sending 
her the diamonds,” 

“ What am I to say?” sald Foster, 

“What are you to say? Why, you don’t want 
me to write a love-letter bo my own wife—it’s 
more In your line than mine ; but make it pretty 
sweet, for I don’s know but that the old plan 
fan’t best, after all,” 

Foster had written love-letters before, but 
never under similar circumstances, with the hus- 
band poppe, Ae performance with a loaded 
revolver in his hand, nor had he ever made such 
& very extensive present. 

It was some time before he could pull himself 
together sufficiently to write, and one or two 
attempts were condemned by his severe critic, 
who said,— 

“No; that sort of trash fen’h good enough. 
Pat a little more sugar in it. Why, hang it, 
man, I thought you were so at ib!” 

At last the right sort of note was written. 

“That willdo. Here, what do you think of 
it, Nell?” sald the Colonel, passing the note 
acress to his partner, 

‘Why, I.think it s dear little note; it’s s 
beautiful note; the prettiest note I ever got! 
What a darling man you are to give me such a 
present, and yet what a wicked wretch you are 
to write like that to me!” and Mrs. Ferguson 
looked at her mdent, who was regardin 
her with no very loving glance, and then buret 
into a peal of silvery laughter. 

The Colonel seemed to take up the joke, 

“ Why, hang it, man,” he said, “ but you’res 
generous, big-hearted fellow! There are some 
men who wouldn’t care about their wives takin 
inecgged from such a gay fellow as you, bub 

now you mean no harm, old fellow,” aud the 
Colonel gave him a slap on the back which made 
him start with terror. “No,” he continued, as 


his visitor made a motion as if he were going, 


“you shan’t go yet. Stop and drink—astop and 
drink |’ he repented, with a warning gesture in 
his face. 

Mr. Foster sat down at this pressing invitation, 
and took one or two glasses of brandy-and- water. 
He felt that his oerve was altogether gone, and 
that he was obliged to obey the other. 

Ab last Ferguson let him go, and openiog the 
door for him, took a noisy leave of him, that the 
neighbours must have heard ; and then he lurched 
home in such a sbate of brandy and shock that 
a ra hardly realise his loss before he tumbled 
nto bed, 





The next morning he did not wake up until it 
was late—past ten o’clock—and then he by de- 
grees remembered the events of the night before. 

“ Was ina dream?” hethought ; and he went 
to his safe and found out that it was a0 dream— 
the diamonds were not there. 

What could he do to get his diamonds back 
was his first thought. He could think of nothing, 
for he remembered the lettefs he had written 
and already it was too late to stop the cheque, 
for he knew it would have been presented as soon 
as the bank opened. Then he began to think 
that the best thing he could do would be to keep 
his sorrows to himself, for no one would believe 
his atory ; and the people who lived next door to 
the Fergusons would have heard Colonel Ferguson 
let him out of his house, and would never believe 
that anything of the sort had happened to him 
that evening 
So Mr, Fuster did nothing, and he was not 


surprised that evening to hear that among the- 


passengers by the coach to Capetown were his 
friends, the Fergusons. 

He never saw them again, nor did he wiah to. 
They were last seen, some time ago, in Paris. 
Ferguson was the same stolid, heavy-dragoon- 
looking man, and Nellie Ferguson was as youn 
and charming-looking as ever; and they segm 
to be very prosperous, so they probably did well! 
with Foster’s diamonde, 








THE GARDENER'S DAUGHTER. 


—:0i-— 
CHAPTER XXII.— (continued ) 
Tue hours passed very rapidly. A long, 


dreamless sleep disposed of half-n-dozen ; a stroli- 


about the grounds, a cup of tea, and ib was 
actually seven o’clock, and nearly time to dress 
for dinner-—time, at least, to go indoors, 

She had picked some lovely roses and a few 
bite of mignonette, with a view to her e 
tollette ; and as. she had been strolling or sitting 
about the grounds, she was not aware of the 
arrival of a hired fly. 

Captain Etfod, who came earlier than was an- 
ticipated, had—an Englishman’s ficst thought, 
“a tub,” changed his clothes, partaken of a light 

t, heard that the whole party were absént 
witb stolid ind fference, and had settled himself 
in a comfortable chair in the library, with oa 
sportiog paper for his companion, He eat with 
his back to the light; the windows were French 
and opened to the ground, and he presently 
heard a sound—a light atep, as it were, in high- 
heeled shoes—coming along the flagged terrace ; 
then one of the windows was pushed open—ft 
had been ajar—and a girl entered the room, 

She did not see him, as he was almost con- 
cealed in a large morocco arm-chair, and tossing 
her hat down on the table she walked past him 
to the end of the apartment—to that common 

of both sexes, » looking-glass, She stood 
with her back to him, deliberately looking at her- 
eelf, and arranging some flowers in her dresa, 

He could not see her face, but her figure was 
most admirable, her head well eet on, her hair 
abundant; there was an air of distinction about 
her, She was decidedly “somebody.” Her 
dress, which was white and plain, was from no 
provincial dressmaker, and fitted her slender 
person like a glove. 

For fully three minutes she continued her 
operations before the mirror, entirely uncon- 
scious of anyone’s presence, and he looked on 
from above his newspaper with lazy interest. 
All at once the girl turned round, and turning, 
came face to face with Captain Eliot. 

Was he in his senses? The girl could not be, 
Yes, but iv was—Mary Meadows, or rauher, Mary 
Eliot ! 

She did not observe him for a second, but 
when he suddenly threw down his paper and 
rose from his chair she started back, recognised 
hima, and became very pale. . 

* What is this?” he asked; “is ib really you ! 
How did you come here!” 
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** How do you do?” she replied, with wonder- 
ful self-posseesion, but then she had been pre- 
pared for a meeting like this, and he bad not. 
“'T came here by invitation. Mrs, Seymour is a 
friend of mine,’ 

'* How—when did yon meet her t” 

‘*At Folkestone, I live there,” looking at 
him gravely, , 

“ Your circumstances have a tly altered 
@ good deal since we met last }” glancing at her 
-dreas and her diamonds on ber fingers. 

**Oh, yes! Won't you sit down!” seating 
thereelf. ‘‘ Have you not beard ?” 

*'T have heard nothing about you,” astonished 
at her manner, 

“ Not thinking it worth while to inquire }” she 
added, coolly, 

" Exactly! And in the deserts of the Soudan, 
or In hoapital—between which places I have 
spent the last two years—one is not in the way 
of hearing of things that interest one, much less 

those that do not,” 

“So he is going to keep his word!” she said 
to herself; ‘he will have nothing to do with 
me, We will see about that if he puts me on 


- may mettle,” her spirits rising at the thought of 


the obstacles before her, 

“Zou have not heard that I am not the 
daughter of John Meadows }” 

“Yes ; you told me that two years ago.” 

“But I did not then know who I was,” she 
continued, colouring at his tone of cool contempt. 
**T am Miss: Darvall of Daneford.” 

. Indeed 1" eas 

fou are nob eu ra 

“Well, lL admit that Iam, since you ask me, 
for I was under the impression that you were 
Mrs. Eliot of Carngort Park !” 

There was a atinging sarcasm in this speech 
that sent the blood to her face and tied her 
tongue, and upset her well-bred composure with 
a violent shock. 

“ When was this diecovered }"’ he asked, after 
& pause, 

“About two years ago, It was proved that 
I was the child of Godfrey Eliot, who died in 
America.” 

“Then I was right when I guessed that you 
‘had good blood in your veins ?” 

“ Yes, but my mother, who died when I was 
a baby, was a chorus singer.” 

“Indeed! Has the family talent descended 
tayou!” he asked, icily. 

"Yes, I have a good voice,” 

“And what has become of the other Dar- 
walls t” 

‘Oh, they live on at Daneford. I hate 
the place, and they are most welcome to stay 
there.” 

“ Aud what do they live on?” 

*J—I—I share wiih them.” 

** Miles Julia Darvall—has she made a great 
match !—married the duke or earl that her 
father expected ?” 

** No,”’ replied Mary, with a blush. 

‘I suppose the positions are reversed between 
you now, and you are her patroness ?”’ 

“Oh, no!” 

“Do you live alone at Folkestone, Miss 
Darvall }” 

“No; I have a companion—a chaperon—a 
Mrs. Clare. She is bere.” 

How comes it that you are alone? I scarcely 
anticipate that you remained at home to receive 
met" 

" No, certalnly not; you were not expected, 
and ib was only yesterday that I knew you were 
Mrs, Seymour's cousin, and that you were 
coming here, Had I known in time——” and 
she hesitated, 

“You would have 
would I, 
morrow |” 

“Do aot, pray, on my account,” she ex- 
clatmed, rather haughtily, 

“Oh, no. I shall leave entirely on my own ! 
Lt do not choose to be under the same roof with 
you,” 

**You are polite and candid, at any rate,” 
said the lady, colouring with annoyance, 

“Yes, You gave me an excellent leseon in 


stayed away, and so 
Howeyer, I shall take myself off to- 


politeness and candour that night on Folkestone 
pier.” ‘ ‘“ ’ 

‘*I was wrorg. I was rude, I admit, I bave 
beea for it since.” 

“ Well, it is rather late to be sorry now.” 

“It was all my pride.” _ 

“ And am I to have no pride, or have you an 
entire monoply of the article t” 

Mary was t. She pulled a rose to pieces, 
and then safd,— >: 

‘* What are we say to Mrs, Seymour ¥ " 

‘Say. What do you mean? wit 

“T mean,” with an effert ; “is she 
to know that we have ever met before, or are we 
to be strangers?” case 
ae Se al we are, and ever will 

t 


“She knows—she suspectd that’ ‘you are 
married |” : 
«The deuce she does,” 


‘*T heard her saying a0 Jast_evening to—some 
low creature whom pea ashamed to own,” 

“ Indeed | and. who swore she could never own 
me, Of course she has nok the ghost of an idea 
that this pattern wife is the beautiful Miss Dar- 
yall—no more than. I had when.I heard gome | 
te discussing Miss Darvall ab the club. lest | 

ho, and talking of bes. pee ouldianms r | 
face, and her fortune, that they é : 
avy one but the fair Julia. I thought she must 
be atrangely altered, for she was 
lary ‘cold,’ but I little dreamt thav they -were 
criticising you.” + ease weet % 
. At this moment there was, a, sound ft many | 
footsteps and voices in the 
opeped and Mrs, Seymour 

‘Why, Max, so I hear you have arrived!” 
hurrying over to meet him as he rose, and kissing 
himas she spoke. “So glad to see you, my dear 
boy ! You look thin, and-——-brown, and—older ; 
but otherwise not much the worse for having 
been in the wars,” h 
as she spoke; then g 
‘Ah, you cannot tell what be was, a8 you bave 
never seen him before. I'm glad now you stayed 
at home, Marie, since my cvusin came down 
early. I hope you have been amusing each other, 
and making one another’s acquaintance?" —. 

“T can only speak for myself,” wald Captain 
Eliot, with a slight bow in the direction of the 
young lady. ‘Miss Darvall bas been a most 
entertaining companion. Sbe has told me all 
the latest news, and has been kind enough to 
amuse me for the last half-hour,” 

There was a latent ons fn his speech that 
cut the listener like the of a whip, She be- 
stowed a haughty, angry glance upon Ma 
unseen by hie cousin, with a murmu 
excuse left the room, with the afr of an outraged 


“I'm so glad you have met her, Max, and you 
seem to have made friends, You were chatter- 
ing away like anything when we firat came in, 
She is usually rather distant with strangerd, but 
she is a charming girl when you know her, and 
an immense favourite with me. If there were no 
drawbacks on your side, she is just the very girl 
that I should like to see your wife!” 

" Just the very sort of girl you would like to 
see my wife!” he echoed, with a curloue laugh. 
“ You are always bent on match-making, my dear 
Sophy, and always = of who you can pos- 
sibly marry me to. Now, I positively assure you, 
for the hundredth time, that I shal! never 

“Ob, Max!” 

“You, and I dare ssy you have half-a-dozen 
girls staying here in this house now, all pitked 
out with a view of one or other of them becom- 
ing Mrs. Maxwell E’iot, and Miss Darvall for first 
choice! Is not that pretty near the truth—eh, 
Sopby De 

“ Well, supposing 16 is,” sald Mra, Seymour, 
with a rather embarrassed laugh : ‘‘ what is the 
harm ¢”’ 

“Then I tell you it's no go—-I'll never marry 
anyone, least of all your mew protégée and 
favourite, Miss Darvall!” 

*' Can’t very well,” he muttered to himeelf, as 





he obeyed his couein’s hasty {ojunction to be off 


aud drees, “ Can't do what ia already accom- 
plished, or marry a girl a second time!” ; 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Mary Darvatt took unusual pains with her 
toilette that eveni She was resolved. to look 
her very best, and Oarter was quite astonished 


| to find what an interest she evinced in her 


* 


appearance, A ing 
Carter had to dress Mrs. Clare first, and this 


time to spare for Carter’s lawful mistress, 
whom she was aurprised to find nearly ready when 


| she appeared, 


She wore an exquisitely soft cream. satin 
gown, with equare-cut body aud elbow sleeves, 
trimmed with quaint old lace, and 
pendant ab,her throat, and several diamond 
flies in her hair. 


dress, f 
little minut» of her toilette was beyond cavil, 
‘*P want to see if this brooch isstraight !” 
she said, elbowing herself between Mary aad 
the glass—a business she might just have well 

as arranged in her own room. ppore 
know that Captain Eliot has comet’ ~ still 
touching herself off, and approaching the 


‘¢ Yea ; I've met him.’ 

looking up; 
reason you atayed at home to have him all.to 
Oh, Mise Slpboots ;” with affected 


certainly nob}” returned Mary, 


% Well, what is he like? I've heard: of him 
often from my darling Charlie, He used:to 
say he was « wild young ‘sub,’ an awful 
flirt, thought ae of breaking hearts, and 
making fools of people; but that amopg men 
he was the moat generous and best-hearted boy 
that ever breathed,” 

“ He is not a boy now,” eaid her listener, 

‘*No, he musb be twenty-nine or thirty. How 
time flies! I've heard so much of bim, I:feel as 
if l-knew him, and that he was quite an old 
friend. I shall tell him so, teo!” smiling ad- 
mo! at her handeome reflection, 

Undoubtedly, thought her two companions, 
Mrs. Clare is bent on making 4 serious conquest. 

“T wish, dear Marle, you would lend me oue 
of your diamond bracelets, just to set off my 
drew! I feel so insignificant beside you. You 
are so tall and sosuperbly dressed, and it looks 
so odd te see you, the unmarried girl, blazing 
with diamonds; and me, the poor old matron, 
with nothing but some paltry gold ornaments!" 

She seemed to forget that Miss Darvall hed 
thousands a year, and she merely her salary of 
one hundred pounds, paid quarterly. 

“You are quite welcome to the bracelet,” said 
Mary, taking [t out of ite case as she spoke, and 
handing {it to her. ; 

“ Thanks, dearest,” clasping iton, “ Bub you 
have not told me as yet what Captain Eliot, 
‘ Max’ as they called bim, Is like?” 

‘* You will see him in a minute or two,and be 
able to judge for yourself, for there is the’ second 


“Yes; so {6 is. Wait for me, darling |” 
hurrying after her Into the corridor. ‘* Here, 
take my arm; we make s good contrast, don’t 
we?” she said, as Mary, swept downstairs and 
saw themeelves in a mirror, half-way down, re- 


Es 





flected the whole staircase, “' The tall and th 
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fair, the married and 

amarried, matron and mald—we won’s say the 
eagle dy PN 

* ” returned her 


People have often taken me for your sister. 





do. 
He was extremely {aterested not 

20, in watching the court capone ype 

several of the men in the house... . 
When they entered yore me beri three of 

thom made a palpable race for seat op the 

ottoman beside her... Ib was secured by the most 


How long are you going to stay?” looking up 
at him, : ’ : 

He hed shen , 

his mind about lea the 

Loan Haan tea _ 

* T hope you' will stay as long as we do.” 

“ You may be sure I shall.” 

“Now, tell me, What do you think of my 
ward?” 
» “Ward | Mre, Clare 1” 

“ Well, my charge, Miss DarvalJ, the helress.” 

“II scarcely know Miss Darvall.”” 


“She bas a romantic story, I suppose you 
know iv?” 

He nodded his head. 

“She has certainly done wonders for herself, 
consideriog all things, She is very well bred, 
has a good knowledge of French, sings delight- 
fully—you will hear her just now—and has quite 
the style and air of one accustomed ail her life to 
move, not in the kitchen as she once did (there 
was 3 b of spite in thie), but in the drawing- 
y Indeed, many well-bred 


. —— 
X on cae good | om tells in the 2 
‘pran o doubt youre fs an onerous post, 

his | Chaperon to a handsome heiress." » 

a}. “In eome ways. She ts cold aod reserved, 's 
{ sort of girl that y a never get to the bottom 
of ; a girl who keeps her seorets and her thoughts 


does not care about meno, keeps them all at 
distance, snuby some of them quite rudely, 


: Boe ag will never marry,” and Mra, Ciare 


will never marry, does 


Bh {fhe ‘pays as long as men only ask for 
band ad @ partner to dance with—she is fond 


f aaa partoer at tennis it’s all very 
bt  snother kind of partner she could not 


your post ie likely to be a tedious one, 
ia to be hoped, you don’t 
ideas on the subject of 
looked at her with bold 


ded to be w little 
and eimpered, and 


“enid someone near them, “ Miss 


her guitar and a piano 
accompaniment, As she atood up beside the 






‘| instrument before the whole room 


» Svery eye was 
fixed upon her with admiration. The tall, svelte 
figure, the grace of her pose, with her gultar sus- 
pended over her shoulder by its gaudy-scariet 
ribbons, made a remarkably striking pi 

After a few preliminary chords began to 
aing, and whats voice! The lerk-like trill, 
educated to a drawing-room mezzo-soprano, it 
was a clear, rich flood of melody that touched 
all alike, and went straight to the hearers’ 
hearts, 


The song she sang was 8 sad, wild, Creole love 
song, full of fire and pathos, and with a refrain 
that dwelt long after in people's cars, whether 

sy would or uo, 

fol Eliot listened to her in 
amagement, This accomplishment was not 8 
t in the common’ acceptance 
of the term ; it wae a gift, a taleut to entrance a 
multitude, a fortune io iteelf, Had she pres 
but her voice to recommend her, that alone wou 
exalt her and raise her above the ordinary level 
of her class, whether of gardener’s daughter or 
great heiress, 

Mrs. Clare watched his face of wrapt atten- 
tion oud of the corner of ber eyes, and when 
= buss of applause was over she said, care- 

Jly;— 
 - Sings charmingly. Does she not?” 

* Yoo, she bas what ts éalled ‘le voix d'or,” or 


golden . 
“She ought to wing, you kuow. Her mother 
wae a’ singer—a chorus singer—s very common 


reon.” 

“Really! Butif she eung like her daugater, 
she had not @ Gommon voice.” 

“Mary practises s great deal! Of course that 


goes a way. 

sOtecdivn practice makes perfect,” raid her 
companion, aloud, To himeelf, ‘I don’t fancy 
Mrs. O, is very fond of bor dear young friend 
with all her ecovasies.”” 

The next morning, Mary, who was late for 
bresktast, found ber-elf sitting next to Captaia 
Eiiot, who acknowledged ber good-morning with 
@ Very stiff bow, and was wholly taken up with 
his other neighbour, # pretty livele girl with a 
‘wonderful fringe. 

Previously to her arrival he bad noted three 





room as 
girls bave not half her alr of distinction a 






letters fying on her plate, and each addressed in 
& moesculine hand, How was he to know that one 
was from Hampy, one from her lawyer, and one 
an {invitation to a ball at Shorncliffe ? 

Dariog the morning he strolled about the 
grounds, at first with his cousin Sophy, and then 
with Mrs. Clare, who had marked him, foe her 
own; and once he came and sat beside her, or 
walked with her—waa as a very octopus, and 
would not release him for hou ere aes 







Yaint praiee”)— Mary, whom. he 
though hewatebed her pretty cloae 
She played tennis with great zeal’ 


She walked: about—now with one 
another.’ a train of respectfs 
No one was 

ally favoured | 


gone away, than to alt spooning under the trees, 
or walking in the moonlight with tha: boid, 


detestable woman!” =. ia’ 

Three da and, he bad néver spoken 
to her, | she had nob been remarked 
by ; for among all her conflicting feel- 
gui 


dod vanity, pride, jealousy, 
-& consuming fear that’ the sate world 
that | Wat some secret between 
them ! : es Bigeye: ie 4 
She had: ‘dp her mind. to treat him to a 
Oliver, and was wondering to 
which of admirers she would be unusually 
graclous—Captain Durand for choice. 
Accordingly, that same evaning she walked out 
in the grounds with him, after dinner, by moon- 
light, Other couples frequently did the same 
—her husband and Mre. Clare for one—but 
hitherto she had refrained. Now she would do 
as others did, and amuse hereelf, and cee what 
would be the result, 
. Bo she strolled up and down & long walk, well 
commanded by the rustic seat, on which reposed 
Captain Elfot and hie companion, and talked 
and laughed, and made very good imitation of 
a é flirtation 


She also eat in a corner with Captain Durand 
afterwards, when they had all returned indocrs, 
and refused to play — or to make herself 
agreeable te anyone but her present partner on 
the sofa ! 

She saw Mrs. Clare staring at her with a gaze 
of exhaustive surprise, She saw Captain E iot 
accord her one leng look of steady disapproval, 
and felp that her: Roland was beginning to be 
felt; but she was exceedingly astonished when, 
Captain Durand having quitied his seat to fetch 
her a book of photographs, it was instantly taken 
by her husband, 

“I hope you are enjoying yoursolf |’ he eaid. 

“Tmmensely! And you!” 

**Oh, of course! I've come over to give you 
a word of advice,” lowering his voice, 

‘Thank you!” rather scornfully. 

To is this 1” holding out a volame. “Do not 
leave your love-letters lying aboub tn books ; 
they may be very interesting to you, but they 
only efford an amusing study to other people.” 

' Eyve-levters 1" she echoed, blushing scarlet. 
What do you meant I never gob one in my 
life” 

“Then what fs thie!” suddenly opening the 
book, “I was looking over this, and came upon 
it. Luckily for you it was no one elae |” 

Mary ! and eaw an open sheet between 
the pages—a few lines she had received a few 
days previously. 


“Deaw Marr,” it n, “your long: letter 
was most welcome. I you more than you 
would believe, or I would have believed myself. 
I am counting the days till you come back. Do 
not stay longer than a week, and, meantime, 
write ag often as poraible to your disconsolate 


[| 
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** Horags.” 
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APTER A FBW PRELIMINARY CHORDS MISS DARVALL BEGAN TO SING. 


“I suppose your disconsolate Horace is the 
gentleman who wae good enough to impart 
instruction to you, and to give you the ten- 
pound note!” 

“What a capital memory you have!” she 
replied, coolly, “He is one and the same 

reon |” 

“I wonder you are not ashamed of yourself !” 

“Ashamed! Why—why should I be 
ashamed? Shall I tell you who he is?” 

‘* Don’t trouble yourself. Iknow. He is your 
lover !” 

“He is nothing of the sort!” she replied, 
indignantly. ‘‘I hada lover once. Inever want 
another!" looking straight into his angry dark 
eyes. ‘* He was a wretch!” 

“So be was,” he acquiesced. ‘I admit that, 
There was no defence for him but his temper! ” 

“ He could not have cared a straw for me /” 

*'Perhaps not. He was es hot-headed young 
fool |” 

Mary was completely taken aback by his style 
of conversation, and, after a moment, she said,— 

‘* How ”—tapping it—"“ did you know that it 
was my book?” 

“ By seeing your name fn {t, Mary V. Darvall. 
‘What fs V for?” 

** Veronica—-my grandmother’s,” 

"What a hideots name !” 

*' Not worse than Maxwell! But listen to me 
for one second. That letter is from one of my 
very few friends, and from the best of them 
ali!” 

* Oh, of course, that is understood !” 

* He is an old man—nearly seventy. He has 
a hump on his back. He was my grandfather's 
secretary. His name is Horace Montagu.” 

“By Jove! Iremember that there was such 
a person long ago, when I was a boy, and he used 
to frighten me, rather, with his bushy eyebrows 
and his sharp tongue, I did not know that he 
waa still alive.” 

‘Yes ; he frightens me, toc, now and then ; 
but he is very good tome. It is owing to him 





and his exertions that I am no longer a gate- 
keeper at Daneford.” 
nstead of au accomplished, well-born, beauti- 

ful heiress }” 

; Too 3 like the change? 

* I suppose you like the “a 

“TI do, very red sgstreis os 

‘Where did you pick up Mrs, Clare?” glanc- 
ing over at that —- 

“ Mr, Montagu--Humpy, as I call him—picked 
her up. He said I must have a chaperon, He 
settles all my affairs, dnd really is my best 


“ How did you first come across him ?” 

“In the old shell-house, where I ran in for 
shelter one day. It was there he used to teach 
me, four times a week.” 

*T see mg are largely indebted to him. May 
I ask if knows everything 1 Does he, for 
instance, know about me!” looking at her 
keenly. 

"© Yes,” blushing. “I do not know how he 
discovered it, but he does! He said he remem- 
bsred you well as a little boy on a white pony.” 

“So I had a white pony, now that I come to 
think of it, Egad, I begin to belleve you!” 

‘Begin to believe me, sir!” she e 
rising from her seat with a white face. 

“Stay—stay! Listen to me for a moment, 
Mary. At frst I thought it was all a well got up 
story. You see, Horace is a sort of fancy name ; 
the fellow writes a—a young hand, and—and— 
you are so—well, lovely—so that it seems Incre- 
dible that you have not a lover, as no 
one knows that you are not free to give your 
hand to whom you please |!” 

“I suppose you judge me by what you do 
yourself, Captain Eliot!” she said, in a wither- 
ing tone, 

**No, I declare! No! Imost solemnly swear 
to you. ~ I have flirted ! "—and he paused. 

“Oh, yes, you have flirted! I can eee that for 
myself |” 

*‘ But ’—colouring—“ I’ve never really given 
a serious thought to another woman since that 


not, Mary ? What on earth does he 





“ Another woman! But you were only amus- 
yf meg ome with me then. It was, although F 
did not know ib, play to you and death to me!” 

“T really liked you, and was fond of in 
my way—as one likes a pretty child, I not 
mean to marry you ; but I meant you no harm, 
Nor did I ever, by word, or deed, or look, say 
or do anything to bring a blush to your face, 
That is to say "—suddenly correcting himself— 
“ bar a few kisses!” 

“Bar a few kisses!” echoed Mrs, Seymour. 
“Upon my word, Max, I must look afteryou. £F 
cannot have you talking to my young friends in 
this style, Really I am amazed at you—are ycu 
mean by 
‘bar a few kisses ?’ 

Mary makes no answer whatever, and, turn- 
ing, walked away. 

(To be continued.} 
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Mrssrs. Barty & Co. are well-known as the 
manufacturers of “The” Sauce, a wholesome 
and palatable sauce for use with hot and cold 
meat, game, fowl, and for flavouring soups, 
hashes and made dishes. It is prepared from a 
recipe of Dr, Southwood Smith. They are alao 
importers of Indian chutney and curry powder, 
and any of our readers, with s taste for thee 
delicacies, will know that they may obtain them 
good by applying for Batty’s specialties, 

Bates’ SutpHur Str has long been known as 
an excellent aperient, suitable for use at all times 
of the year ; but in the spring it fs always more 

than at any other time, as it is 9 modern 
means of administering that favourite Tat 
medicine, sulphur. It is good for young and 
and especially for girls and young women at the 
-_ when pimples are common, as it clears the 

by purifying the blood. - It is sold in bottles © 

price 1s, 2d., 1s. 9*. and 43 64., a Pag 
extra, by F, W. Bates, Brooks Bar, ° 
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MR, GRAHAM PRODUCED SIR REGINALD'S WILL, AND HIS CLIENT TORE IT INTO SHREDS. 


ORDEAL BY FIRE. 


—{Oi— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


HaroLD DrNevor was nob doomed to a life- 
longsorrow, Having fixed his affections on one 
woman he had not the misery to see her die 
before his eyes without ever tasting the happi- 
ness he longed to shower upon her. 

When the crisis of Nan’s illness came, the 
change was for life not death. She ed her 
beautifal eyes, and fixing them on his face, spoke 
his name, No sound could have been sweeter to 
his ears than that one trembling werd. 

Harold,” . 

“ My darling.” 

He was atthe bedside in a moment, holding 
her thin hand in both of his, while his hot tears 
fellon it. He was nob ashamed of them ; he 
cared nothing that the Italian doctor and the 
sister of were looking on; he bad room 
but for one —r Nan was given back to him, 
as it were, from the gates of death. 

Her eyes sought his questioningly. The old 
doctor pub one anxiously on his shoulder 
and whispered In French (Harold was not equal 
to Italian), ‘If you have bad news tell it her now 
while she is too weak to trouble ; anything is 
better than for her to worry her brain with 
questions,” 

What Is it, Nan?” asked Harold, tenderly. 

“The burning ship"’ a tremor passed over her 
as she spoke the worde, " Idonie, Harold, what 
has happened, tell me?” 

“ My dearest, you and I were picked up by a 
small § steamer, she landed us here at 
this lHttle Italian town whose very name I had 


never heard before, You were ill, and there was 
papa) hig once: vag aipavoen be 
See aeekgne eames vou could be we and 
taken care of.” © 


Fy: And Idonie ?” 
- His silence must have told her the truth, and 
yet she repeated her question, 





“Dear, try and be comforted; remember 
everyt possible was done for her, had Sir 
Denzil been on board he could not have taken 
more care of hér, she had a place in the first 
boat tbat got off.” 

* And it was lost ?” 

** Only two of the sailors survived.” 

Nan broke into a passion of tears. The doctor 
poured out some medicine and made her drink 
it. Harold bent over her tenderly. 

" Dear, do not grieve so, you have me left, Nan 
try and get well for my sake.” 

She did not answer him, he watched by her 
side for some minutes in cruel suspense, then she 
sank into a peaceful slumber, and the old doctor 
half led, half dragged Dynevor from the room, 

** You must go to bed,” he commanded, “ you 
have had no sleep for nights, and your wife will 
want you when she wakes.” 

Harold would have declared himself uncon- 
scious of fatigue, but when the doctor had shut 


him into the narrow reom allotted to him he, 


threw bimaelf on the bed, dressed aa he was, and 
slept as soundly as a child, that deep, dreamless 
asleep which follows long hours of grief or 
anxiety. 

The sun was streaming into the room when he 
awoke, and the good-natured hostess stood beside 
him holding a tray of coffee and rolls, with a 
beaming face, 

“She sleeps still,” says the Signora Gabrilli, 
‘the doctor has been already, and says all is 
well.” 

His toilet made, and the simple meal partaken 
of, after a hasty glanceat his dear invalid, Harold 
Dynevor went out into the sunshine. 

The inn was too small and primitive to afford 
him a private sittiog-room, he wanted to be 
alone with his thoughts, he had so much to 
plan and arravge now that the grest fiat had 
gone forth, and Nan was to live. 

While she lay in great peril of death, Dynevor 
had lost sight of all the little difficulties in their 
path, the broken laws of society’s code which 


J they had been compelled to outrage. He wanted 





before the strangeness of their position dawned 
on Nan to have every arrangement made for 
their speedy wedding. 

It was impossible that they could return to 
Eogland until Nan wae Mrs. Dynevor ; the cere- 
mony muetperforce take place abroad, Harold knew 
singularly little about the English law as it 
related to matrimony, but he had a vague belief 
that wherever there was a British coneu), that 
fuactionary could lawfully marry two of his 
own compatriots, Genoa seemed to him the 
nearest place where this much to be desired 
consul could be found. If there was an English 
clergyman there too, he would, perhaps, consent 
to read the marriage service over them after the 
consular ceremony, not as a legal necessity, but 
asa kind of cousolation to Nan for being de- 
prived of'ro many bridal adjuncts. 

Clearly the firat thing to do was to write to 
Genoa, a letter addressed to the consul would 
doubtless be delivered, though he was quite un- 
certain of the name of that gentleman. The 
ceremony once over he and Nan would travel to 
the south of France, ard spend geome months 
there, he would require to take up his new 
duties in September, and it would be desirable 
before then to find s house near London and 
furnish it, but for the present there was no need 
to return to Eogland, and for every reason he 
preferred to keep Nan abroad until her health 
was completely re-established. 

While reviewing the future he did not forget 
the Trefusls family and the claims Nan might 
think they had upon her for details of that ill- 
fated voyage, bub It seemed to Harold far better 
that his wife should not seek out Sir Denzil’s 
relations ; there was nothing she could tell them 
of Idonie which would raise their opinion of that 
ill-fated little beauty. Far, far better not to lift 
the veil which concealed her lastfolly, For Nan’s 
eake he did not wish her to dwell on ber sister's 
loss, and for the sake of Idonile’s memory ft 
was besb that none should ever know of the 
girlish frolic which made her change names with 
her sister, 
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Wan and I shall be fairly well off, but not 
nearly rich enough to be equal to Sir Denall 
Trefusls ; very likely, too, he would look down 
on me as @ plain business man. There’s nothing 
likely to take us in the neighbourhood of Trefusis, 
and surely Eoglaud is large enough for us not 
to run againat any member of the family. I had 
thought of going down to Weston to see my god- 
father; but as it is only an easy drive from 
es will steer Bac * him. He won't 
regret It I dare say, & son ie nod a very near 
tle ; and now he has lost his only son he might 
think I was after his money-bags.” 

Nan picked up her strength wonderfully ; bu’, 
of course, after such an Illness, 1t-was weoks 
before she was allowed to travel, was 
half-way through before Harold had his 
desire, and they two were man and wife The 
caremony, after ali, did not take place at Conon 
but at Naples, and {t was" ~ with every 
essential to. its legality. ‘To fact, as a young 
Kinglish dovtor, who was one of the witnesses, 
told Mr, Dynevor afterwards, it couldn’t have 
heen more bindiog if it had been solemnized 


: 


fn 
Canterbury Cathedral by the Primate of all 


England. 

Mr, and Mrs. Dynevor travelled to France by 
leisurely stages, and finally took up their abode 
at St. Malo, where Harold sald they would spend 


they must think of settling themselves near 
London. 

"You know, Harold, Iam quite well now, ff 
you would rather go to Kaogland?” Nau sald, 
when they were discussing this, 

You are much better,” he ‘said, fondly, “bat 


you are nob strong, I don’t want you worried 
with the cares of howsokeping o the pain’ of 
old associations yet; Man, we don’t |, 


know when we shall get another’ chance of three 
months’ idleness together. You are a most un- 
miercenary girl, dearest. I don’t believe you 
have ever troubled yourself about my income, 
and whether I ehail be obliged to take you to an 
eight-roomed subarban house.” 

**T know [ must have cost you a terrible lot of 
money, Harold,” che said, wistfully. 

“You cost me a terrible iot of anxiety,” he 
retorted, “Nan, I hope you will never- know 
such suffering as I went through in that Iittle 
Italian inn, when I feared every hour might 
be your lact. It seemed so cruel that I should 
only have found you to love you agala.” 

**Ts seems so wonderful that you should love 
mo," she said, simply. “You know, Harold, I 
have been alone fn the world so long, it is such 
happiness to belong to some one at last!” 

"We were mace for each other, Nan, I can’t 
be sorry even for the terrors of that voyage on 
board the Atalanta, for it was that tinie which 
taught us really how much we cared for each 
other,” 

She was playing with the top button of his 


coat. 

‘'T have done one thing, Harold; I'am afraid 
perhaps you won't like. I wrote'to Sir Devzil, 
You see,” she went on, half-apologetically, “he 
had given Idonle into my care, and I thought I 
owed {t him to tell him all I knew.” 

"Perhaps you were right,” said Harold, 
thoughtfally ; “but to me it seems like tearing 
open 3 wound afresh.” 

“T gave him ftlils address ” (they were staying 
in a charmivg maisonnette at St. Malo, with a 
Fronch bonne, whose work was light, as they 
took their chief mesls at an hotel), “I wonder 
if he will write?” 

“ He ought to,” anid Mr. Dynevor ; “if he dces 
nob, you must make me a promise, Nan, never to 
ary te refew your acquaintance with him. I'am 
a pee man, sweetheart, and prouder for my 
wife even than for myself.” 

‘* T promise,” she answered, gravely ; " but all 
the same, Harold, I believe that he will write.” 

He never did write, and in her heart Nan 
thought his silence unkind, There was nc one to 
tell her that Sir Devat! never had the letter. [6 
reached Dolerabad to find him absent, and the 
coloured butler put it carefully away among a 
pile of other papers to awalt bis master’s return. 
By some strange chance, when Sir Denzil came 
home and asked for his correspondence, one of his 
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were 
“ what was your friend, Miss ‘weme 

“ Helen ; but I always called her Nell. Oh, 
Harold { you don’t mean that ehe fs dead 1” as 
Mr, Dynevor turned back to the printed page he 
was scanning, 

‘*Deaths are not the only facts chronicled 
about the fair sex,” he said, smiling ; ‘‘ listen 
and tell me ff this is meant to refer to your 


oe Weill,” 

“We hear on good authority that a marriage 
is arranged between Douglas, third son of the 
late Sir Archibald Trefusia, baronet, and Miss 
Helen Lester, whose bright, chatty articles have 
a0 often our columns.” 

“ What fa the paper ¥” 

"' The Piccadilly Chronicle.” 






Piccadilly was her backbone; bub I never 
thought she would ‘marry, And oh! Harold, I 
wish she was not going to enter that family.” 

o¢ Trefusie fs @ barrister,” said 
Dynevor, quietly. 


“Jf I remember right, Jim 
Adair claimed to be a great friend and old school- 
fellow of his.” 

“I wonder if Mr. Adair was saved?" 

“No, He was tn the same boat ai your sister, 
He played a dastardly trick to get # seat in ‘it, 
Well, it didn’t profit him ‘much. Don’t look 5 
troubled, Nan. Douglas Trefusis need nov be 
like his friend.” $ : 

“Bat I shall have float my friend, Harold. 
After Sir Densil’s aflence I can't seck to know 
any of his family, and Nell will be a member of 
it, “I only hope,” Nan added, softly, “io will be 
a happier marriage than the last in the Trefasis 
family.” 

“You have got me left Nan,” ssid Dynevor, 
tenderly, “‘ we shall have to pub up with each 
other, little wife.” 

She did not tell him, as ehe had done many 
times before, that she wanted no one but him. 
She looked at him with a strange expression of 
wistfulness, There was joy, tco, In her smile, 
and Dynevor felt puzzled. 

Qan't you be content with me, Neon? Oan’t 
you be happy in the little home we are going to 
make just for our two selves ¢” 

The lips parted in a smile, and then she laid 
her face on his shoulder, 

“Should you mind, Harold, tf it was nob 





always just we two?” 





**Te's Nell right enough? ‘She used to aay the’ 





He looked at her, and « light broke 
on him. He understood that the presty 
home would not only be a by his wife, 
but by-and-by, by a little 

“N could have made me Nan,” 

















to bolm a 

‘“* Nan, you are horribly prudext.” 
**Don’s settle yet,” she pleaded, ‘' take a 
or two to think itoverin, After our dear 
home in St. Malo this seems a veritable man- 
sion 


So they told the sgent they would write in 
day or two, and he replied civilly he could 
have given them & positive answer abou 
house then, as there was a gentleman 
who had the promise of the refusal. 

“It's Mr. Trefasia, the barrister. He is 
nmarried in October, and he’s taken § great 
to the house. His only objection fs ‘the 
but heis to bring his fiancée to look ab’ it to 


tor 


TEE 


1 row, and give'me an answer then.” ? 


mor 

"Oh, Harold, if we had come jasb one day 
later we should have met Nell face to face,” 

aD smiled, ‘ 

“Tato nots superstitions Man 5 but ib 


‘Goes strike me as strange how our life from time 


to time tonches that of the Trefasis, “F thought 


Mrs, Dynevor, “She is so fond of London she 


‘would think it too far away ; but I suppose she 


work when she marries.” 


will give up her li 
Ia Mr. Trefusis ?” 
“He bas only his profession. ‘None of the 

younger sons have any private property.” 

“T expect they will take the Rookery,” said 
Harold, thoughtfully,“ it’s a good advertisement 
for a barrister to entertain, and your Neli might 
give garden parties that would be the talk of 
Lotidon in those dear ‘old grounds, “Don's set 
your heart on the Rookery, Naw, for I don’t be- 
Hove io will be ours.” 

“ I should like to tell you something, only I 
am‘afraid you will iangh a me.” 

“Suppose try"me | 

"To was whe last atght wo wore ‘on board the 
Atalanta I had the strangest dream. You know 
F had no idea then that you cared for me.” 

"T believed you Sir Denail’s wife then,” ssid 
Dynevor, smiling ; “ but 1 am very’ mach afraid, 


‘Nati, that U cared for you ail the same.” 


* Well, I dreamed that I was alone with some 
one fn an old-fashioned garden. 1 cou!d not eee 
his face, I shall ucver forget that garden. It 
was shut in »y a high brick wall There was & 
lake with wild ducks on it, Then nearer the 
house came what looked like « plantation of rosee. 
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¥ senate 
There was @ large lawn, just like velvet to the } disappointed with his kinsman, yet thankful that | you do, by George I'll ride over to Trefusis and 
feet, and u por, preety pea ® magnificent | he had discovered Jim's true character in time, @ to her to-night 1” 
peacock. the lawn caughd glimpses " And I would have had him marry Hilda, I “ You have made it impossible for me to warn 
of the house—an old red- buil with | would have left him master of Woodlake Priory. | the Rector,” said Adair; sullenly. ‘“ Of couree, I 
the walls half-covered in I never | Thank Heaven, I know the truth in time.” can’t drive you into the folly of marrying a girl 


have my 
caw it last; but, sweetheart, is will never be’ 
yours or 


rally be his heir. 
**T don’t want it, Harold ;‘but wasn’t it a 
strange dream ?" 


home there was a black- 
Harold Dyneévor, which had 
been sent on from the bank, I wae very short, 


his wife, rather ’ 
‘* Messrs, Sedeeand bums lawyers, of Weston, 
begged to announce the death of their client Sir 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tuas don’t always happen as we expect 
them to in this world. 

When Jim Adair turned away from poor 
Idonie he regarded it as his hour of triump 


b. 
He was, about to denounce the girl whom he | 
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mine, Hee has a nephew who will natu: 





“T shall not dine downstairs to-night, Jarvis,” 
he told bis butler. * You can bring me some- 
thing cold to my stady. When Mr. Adair 
bas finished dinver tell him I want to speak to 
him—nos before, mind,” _ 

Sir Reginald was too hospitable to turn his 
nephew dinnerless from his houses, but in his 

t mood he could not have broken bread with 

im, the effort would have choked him. Pre- 
sently, when the Baronet had grown tired of 
waiting, Adair sauntered into the study. He sat 
down by the open window, aud said with ‘what. 


} he thought an fngratiating smile. 


“Sorry you're not well, sir, I suppose the 
heat bas bowled you over-—TI feel it » bit warm, 


even after India. 
“T am well,” replied his uncle, 
sternly, ‘and I did not-send for you to discuss 


the weather. I want to tell you that you are a 
re to the name you bear, and the blood | 
flows in your veins. I shall be glad if you 
will conclude your visit to me to-morrow morn- | 
ing, and never darken my doors again.” 

Jim stared at his uncle in amazement. Apart . 
from his expectation from Sir Reginald, he had 
haadly any private means. He had got on fairly 
well in. his profestion, but to advance in it meant 
& speedy return to Indfa. 

* Everyones has & right to know of what he is 
accused,” Adair replied slowly, ‘‘ my conscience 

uite me of any wrong.” 

‘Then fb must be a remarkably tough one,” 
declared hie uncle, “YT saw you with my own 
eyes speaking to a lady, and I heard you threaten 
her. Only cowards use threate toa woman, sir.” 

“This lar woman amply deserved all I 
said to her. She has treated me shamefully, and 
now she ie masqueradicg at the Rectory under. 
an assumed name; but Mr. Trefaoeis shall haye 
his eyes opened to-morrow, and——” 

“T don’t care what she has done,” ssid Sir 
Reginald, firmly, “I don’t believe she has ever 
fojured any oae, poor little thing, and I won’t 
have her driven from a house where she fs at 
least trusted and kindly treated. Now, look 
here, Jim, I suppose you'll admit that I am a 
man of my word.” 

** Certainly, sir.” 

“Very well. Now take your choice. If you 


| utter one single word to the Rector that makes 


Mies Lester lose her 6 siuuation, I shall at 
once offer her another, If she is not good 
enough to. teach the Trefuals children, 1 am quite 


| disposed to believe that she is good enough to be 


my wife! Speak but one word to her detriment, 
and I ask her to be Lady Fairfax and mistress of 
Woodlake {” 

Adair grew livid with rage, 

** Tf you only knew the truth-——” 

“TI know as much ds I care to know,” inter- 
rupted the Baronet ; “for some reason or other 
little Miss Lester has offended you, and like a 
coward you wish to be d onher, Well I 
know that for months she has lived with the 
Trefusis fami'y, r and honoured by them 
all. I prefer their judgment to yours. Besides, 
I will never let a defenceless woman be wronged 
if Ican help it. I can’t force Archie Trefusis to 
see with my eyes and acorn your petty malice as 
I do, but I can provide that little girl with 
another home ff, you get her turned oud of the 
Rectory, and, mark my words, I will.” 

There came a deep, long silence. Jim Adair 
bit hie lip impatiently, and began to wish he had 
not ridden over to Trefusis that afternoon. 

“T am mae og your decision,” said his 
uncle, coldly. “Will you leave Mies Lester in 

or will you force me to offer her the pro- 
odlen of my name and home!” 

"You are miserably deceived, air, I assure you. 
The girl is not worthy-——"* 

ain he was interrupted, \ 

"I do not wish to divcuss Miss Lester's worth 
with you or anyone. Keep to the point and 
auswer my ques’ Do yon intend to try and 


like that.’ 

“FE suppose you will keep your word? I can 
depend upon you.” - 

* My word has never been doubted yet,” sald 
Jim, hotly, “and now, having given way to your 
wishes, I suppose you are saticfied, and will nob 
dismiss me Woodlake }” 

** You had better leave to-morrow, I'll order 
the dog-cart for the 9.30 train, You see, Jim; I 
should never feel eary that you were not perse- 
cuting that little girl if you stayed. I'll write 
you's cheque for fifty pounds; you can doa 
month at Dieppe or Trouville for that, and you'll 
find it better fun than staying here waiting for a 
dead man’s shoes, I'li bid you good-night now, and 
as you're starting so early, you need not trouble 
to say good-bye in the morning. I'll send you 
the cheque presently.” ; 

The weather had changed in the night, and 
when James Adair had driven out of the Wood- 
lake grounds, the prospect before him wes a sea 
of mud, The heavy rain fell fn torrenta, and 
before they reached the station both he and the 
groom were decidedly wet. 

By his master’s private order, Andrew left the 
mare in charge of a boy, and went on to the 
platform. He stayed’ there till the train came 
in, then he watched James Adair enter a first- 
class cafrisge, Another moment and the engine 
had started, At least Adair had kept his word 
ao far, that he had leff Weston without an 
attempt to warn the Rector of Trefasis. 

Sir Reginald waited till the afternoon, when 
the rain had ceased ; then he had his favourite 
horse saddled and rode into Weston and on till 
he met Archibald Trefusis a the Rectory gate, 

‘* Have you heard of the disaster and come to 
condole with us, Sir Reginald? t's a bad busi- 
ness, I fear, but I, for one, shall never believe 
anything against her.” 

“I have heard nothing,” said Sir Reginald, 
helplessly, “please tell me quite plainly what 
you mean.” 

The Rector told his story. He and his wife 
had returned late from dining at River View, 
both were tired and had not even glanced on the 
hall table before going upstairs, He had opened 
the door with a key, the servants were long 
since in bed, and he and his wife went to bed 
without a suspicion that anything was wrong, 

The first alarm came from nurse, when she 
brought up the letters and her lady's early cup 
of tea. She said she could not find Miss Lester, 
and her bed had not been slept in; at the same 
moment Nora, who had opeved Idonie’s letter 
before those that came by post, uttered a sharp 
cry. The Rector took the sheet of paper from 
her aud read the girl's heart-broken farewell, 

All they could think of had been done. D!- 
rectiy after breakfast Mr, Trefusis had been down 
to the station, he thought it was possible Miss 
Lower had left by the last train for London the 
night before. The porter then on duty declared 
positively that no lady travelling alone went by 
it, only three people joined it at that etation, a 
lady with a baby iu ber arms, a country woman 
travelling with herand probably her nurse, and 
a rough farm labourer who was, however, only 
going ae far as the nearest janction, 

There had been a down train a few minutes 
earlier and a good many people went by that. 
There were three or four young ladies, he couldn’ 
say where they went to, It was «slow brain, 
stopping at every station. There had been an 
awful accident to the London train, and several 
people were injured, three killed, 

Sir Reginald read Idonte’s farewell letter, bis 
blood boiled, for he kuew that it was bis own 
nephew's conducd which had driven her to 
flighs. 

“Tecan wake nothing of it,” said the Rector. 
“You see she says ‘to-morrow you will know 
all,’ and that she ‘deceived us.’ What is it we 
are to know?! As to deception Nora and I both 
feel that if auyone ever did their daty faithfully 
in great things aud small, Miss Lester did so from 





prejudice the Hector against Miss Lester? If 


the hour she entered our house, She haa been 
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the greatest help and comfcrt to my wife, the 
most patient caretaker of our little ones.” 

"TI suppose,” said Sir Reginald, slowly, ‘‘ there 
was & secret In her past,” 

“ If so it did us no wrong ; we never inquired 
into her past. A clergyman’s wife testified to 
her respectability : her sweet tem and her 
blamelees life were her best creden s 

“Tf there was a secret in her life,” said the 
Baronet, “ depend upon it someone who kuew it, 
came here suddenly and met her. He may 
have threatened to tell you everything, and she, 
afraid of your dismissing her, took the initiative 
of dismissing herself — what does your wife 
say?” 

“That nothing will induce her to bellevea 
word againat Miss Lester, My slater, Hilda, is 
even more positive. Her theory is that the poor 
girl had a worthless husband from whom she was 
eeparated, that he turned up suddenly yesterday, 
and threatened to come to the house to-day and 
claim bis wife. Hilda declares that as Rector of 
the parish I could not have hidden a fugitive 
wife, and that Miss Lester, rather than place me 
in an embarrassing position, departed.” 

“ )’d like to have the handling of the man who 
threatened her,” said Sir Reginald. 

" Punishing him would do her no good. She 
is so young, little more than a girl ; she has the 
fatal dower of beauty. What can she do alone 
and friendless ?'’ 


“T think,” said Sir Reginald, slowly, ‘I should 
advertise, but only of course if you are prepared 
to take her back.’ 

**We are quite prepared to do that. Nurse 
is a trustworthy woman, and has su managed 
that none of the other servants know how 
strangely Miss Lester left the R-ctory. We 
would take her back to-morrow, poor girl, or if 
the man she fears having seen her here this 
house is no longer a safe refuge for her I would 
find her another home and do {t glafly, for the 
sake of my own little children,” 

"You're a fellow, Archie,” said the old 
man, simply. “Now I'll tell you something ; I 
have the strongest interest in little Miss Lester, 
and I do believe ff you had been too angry to 
take her back, I should have tried to find her on 
my own account, and aek her to be Lady 
Fairfax.” 

“Tt’s just like you,” sald Archie, smiling. 
** Now will you come into the house and help 
me to compose an advertisement? You see we 
want it to catch her eye, bud we must not put 
enough to enlighten the world at large as to 
what has happened.” 

And the result of their consultation was the 
following advertisement, Ib would have brought 
balm to Idonfe’s aching heart if she had seen It; 
but she was past all power of speech and thought, 
she still lay unconscious, under the care of the 
vicar’s wife, when it appeared In the agony 
column, 


“Lestsr. If the young lady who left a 
country Rectory last Tuesday wiil send her 
address to her friends there all can be arranged ; 
or if she will return to them a hearty welcome 
awaits her.” 


“The ‘ Lester’ tells nothing,” said Sir Reginald, 
“people will think that it means the town 
Leicester, and that the young lady left her home 
there. No ; I can’t stay to tea, thanks, I have 
business in Weston, which can’t possibly be 
delayed.” 

“Ts your nephew still with yoa?” 

*' He left this morning. Archie, I am a fovlish 
old man, and [ had set my mind on marrying 
your sister, Hilda, I even took her to task for 
snubbing Jim.” 

“So did my mother, I fancy.” 

“ Well, it’s hard work to have to speak against 
my own flesh and blood ; but I've come to be 
thankful Hilda’s decision was what {i was. I 
wouldn’t see her Jim’s wife now for the gold of 


the Indies, You can tell her so if you like, with 
my love.” 
“Twill. I fancy Hilda has fretted over your 


coolness. She is very fond of her godfather.” 
“She's the best girl in the county,” said Sir 
Reginald, heartily, ‘‘ Well, I must be off, Write 





to me as soon as you have news of the fugitive. 
The advertizement is sure to bring her back.” 

Arrived in Weston Sir Reginald drove straight 
to his lawyers. The senior partner, Mr. Graham, 
had been his friend ever their school-days, 
and he trusted him im y. 

‘* Whatever’s brought you here at this hour ?” 
asked Mr. Graham, “another five micutes, and I 
should have been goue,” 

‘*T want you to stay long enough to make my 
will, I don’s care how short it is, You can 
am it down on half a sheet of notepaper, if you 

e,”” 

“But you made ft only six weeks ago, and 
Fairfax, old friend, you can’t draw up a will in 
half-an-hour.” 

“I€ you won’s do fb I’ll go to Morton over the 
way. I tell you, Graham, there’s no sleep for 
me till the thing's done, I shall not have an 
hour’s peace while I know that my death would 
make James Adair master of Wcodlake.” 

Mr. Graham produced Sir Reginald’s most 
recent will, and his client tore it into shreds. 

‘* Have you quarrelled with Mr, Adair!” the 
lawyer inquired, 

"No; but my eyes are opened, and I see him 
as he is, <A pretty master he'd make for Wood- 
iake, Grabam, why did you let me be such an 
idiot as to make him my heir #” 

Graham had taken a clean sheet of foolscap, 
and ® pew pep, 

* Look here, Sir Reginald, you might just tell 
me the provisions of the new will, and y’!] write 
them down briefly. Then if it’s signed and wit- 
nessed it will answer all purposes till you can 
make a more detailed document.” 

Probably, in that office, no will had ever been 
made so quickly. Sir Reginald never hesitated 
in his directions, and the lawyer took them down 
speedily, 

Briefly the new will ran thus: Every servant 
ten years in Sir Reginald’s ane received fifty 
pounds, the others twenty. Mr. Graham, the 
Rector of Trefusis, and Lady Mary, each received 
five hundred pounds as a mark of sincere friend- 
ship, A further sum of ten thousand was left 
to the Rector and Mr. Graham to hold in 
and pay the interest In equal shares to Hilda 
Trefusie and Miss Lester, lately at Trefusis 
Rectory as C88 ; if either 
ladies married, her half-share, that is the prin- 
cipal representing 1b, was to be settled on 
for her private use, Then the estate of Wood- 
lake, with all {ts revenues, plate, furni and 
jewels. All the testator’s ready money, his 
invested funds, went to his godsou, Harold 
Dgnevor, whom he also appointed his legates. 

Two clerks came in from the outer office to 
witness Sir Reginald’s signature, When they 
had departed he turned to his friend, 

Te ib legal ¥” 

Perfectly. I never drew up a 
Shall I keep it here or would you rat 
In your possession ?” 

“TI prefer you to keep it ;” and Sir Reginald 
shuddered as he thought James Adair would be 
capable of destroying it if he suspected the con- 
tents if in any sudden {illness of his uncle he took 
up his abode at Woodlake. 

“You'll feel easier now {t's made,” said the 
lawyer ; “ but I hope with all my heart {ft will 
be many a year before it has to be acted on; and 
I think {t will, You are a younger man for your 
years than I am.” 

“I never felt better in my life,’ said Sir 
Reginald ; “ but I should have had no peace if I 
had felt my death would make Jim Adair master 
of Woodlake.” 

And three weeks later day for day Mr. Graham 
had the sad task of sending out the Invitations 
to his old friend’s funeral. Sir Reginald caught 
cold, it turned to infammation of the lungs, and 
he died on the very day on which half-an-hour 
later James Adair arrived ab Wocdiake with all 
the assurance of its acknowledged heir, 


(To be continued.) 
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Tt was all dark avd eerie, no scrap -of 
shone from the crevices. A stillness fike fe 


voice, — 

'* ]f anybody fs in there he need not fear to 
show himself. I come about the ransom of ‘the 
child, and I swear that I have no officers with 
me, only a portion of the money.” 

From the silence that followed this speech 


movement inside the h 
‘* Hackett,” he said, “if you are there, I ewear 

that 2 ortgce go unmolested if you deliver up 

the I have some of the money here.” 

“ Have you!” suddenly exclaimed a voice, 
“Then I may as well ‘ave it at 
for being su 
told yer wife what it would be if she sent anyone 
but ’erself.” 

A fiash of light through the displaced plank, 


Tama 
“ Coward |” he bitterly, "to shoot 


aman unawares like that; but what else could i 
expect } I was a fool to trust you.” ' 
‘You were, indeed,” 
barring the door, and 
in his . “TI thowd as ’ow 
thing like this. I knew that silly woman ‘ud 
tell you, and perry eagle ae pains 8 
brat would fetch you. Well, yer see, I 4 
— money yer ’ave, and yer won’t get 

at.” 

“Scoundrel!” said Ronayne, “I could shoo 
you wherc:you stand, only———” ‘ 

“* Armed, are you !’2 quoth the roffian, step- 
ping back a pace. ‘I didn’t know that, or I 
shouldn’t have shown myself so soon. Confound 
the bad light ; I meant to kill yer, and I may do 
it yet. Oh! yer getting yer barker ‘out, are 

er? Ill trouble yer for that,” and with one 
SE he was upon he oe man, who rw 
difficul b himself erect, wrenching 
earns firm bis grasp he hurled him to the 
earth. “Hal ha!” he grinned, gazing down ab 
the prostrate man with malicious satiefaction. 
“She loves you best, therefore you shall die, 
What care I for the brat? I tell youI love your 
wife, and she shall be mine. I shall take the 
brat back myself,»perchance she'll look kindly on 
me then. I'll console your lovely widder, never 
fear ; she’s my old flamé you knows, and wimmen 
allus comes back to thelr firat loves,” 

Ronayne atruggled to his feet, and tried to 
spring upon the fiend who taunted him ; but the 
effect wae too much. He sank back upon the 
ground and fainted away. 

“That's ow yer ovght to be,” Hackett sald, 
coolly, as he rifled his victim’s pockets, ‘‘ Now 
to lock him up in the hut while I pays ‘Is lovely 
widder a wisit.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he dragged the 
inanimate form into the hut. - |. - 

“ Wot about the kid?” he mused, as he was 
busy with his tack; shell I take Im or leave "im ? 
Leave ‘im ’s best, I think ; the drops "ll 
‘im quiet, sn’ ‘is mother "li stump up more 
she doan’t ses ’im.” . 

Holding up the lantern he threw its light upon 
a heap of rags in one corner, in a 


e 


where, 
drugged sleep, was the baby heir of Ronayne, 
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@ leer. 

“Thank Heaven |” she exclaimed, clasplog 
ber hands. “Then you have seen Percival—but 
why, why Is he not here?” 

‘Wal, yer see, I thowt I'd come first, an’ 


prepare for ‘is comin’, The fack is, he 

‘adn’t quite money enough, and he up an’ tells 

me to some to you. You're to bring the rest ’o 

dhe money, or jewels, if you like an’ come with 
to sn : 


kid. 

“ You are telling me Hes!” she said, all her 
suspicions roused by this un’ tale. ‘*Oh, 
fleaven! my husbaad—if you have harmei 
hin-—-” : 


“Wot then!” he asked, savagely, as he marked 
her agony, and ground his teeth, to think how 
well she loved the man he had laid low. “ Listen | 
You s me, but I've had my revenge! 
Would you like to know ’ow I left your precious 
*usban’?” all caution in his jeslous 

“ How did you leave him?” she asked, y, 
though there wass ring in her voice that might 
have warned him, had he been less intent upon 
his revenge, 

eater a eee ee ee 
too—-in the ’ut. The kid equalled, so I guy ‘im 
some drops to quiet "ton 5 but your ‘usban’ re- 
quired sterner measures ! 

“ What did you do to him?” fixing her giltter- 
ing eyes upon fm. 

“T left ‘Im with an ounce or two o” lead in ‘is 

an’———”". 

He was interrupted by Alida. 

“ Murderer |” she screamed ; “ you shall not 


escape ! 
pre napese tee yer agenin P pgach rade dg and 
before he understood or prevent her, she 


tore violently at the bell, and him with 
no dala guy ao ich dae ne 
a t, 


: 
! 


“This man has murdered your 
him!” she said, in pleroing accents ; and when 
this had been accomplished, —'‘ Some of you come 
“s hut,” she continued. 
Hardly could she wait while a carriage was 
got ready, so terrible were her fears and dread of 
worst. 





*'Pip’s there,” be said, presently ; “he spoke 
to me in the dark, vB eae gl and was 
afratd but, mummy, he’s gone to bye-bye 


Gently setting the child on his feet, Alida flew 
to her husband's side. The child’s words had 


up and speak to her. 
Ph oe bo, yea: Based tagdndoese ty 
Ww senses ; eyes , 
gh here, darting” he said, faint) The 
ou y: 
child fs safe?” 

“Yes, Percival; but, my dear one, you are 

¥ y bending over him. 
“Not much, Alida,” he said, reassuringly, 
ay Andy -g “The villain’s alm was in 
the dark ; it was the loss of blood made me 
faint. I think, with a little help, I shall be able 
to walk home,” 

"The is not far,” she answered, p 
an arm him, while the butler sup 
him on the other side. 

" What a brave little woman you are, Alida! ” 
he said, when, with the rescued child, they were 
slowly on their homeward way. ‘ You have 
saved my life.” 


thankful you Hackett 
anid, I thought he had murdered you; and I 
could not live without you.” 

“ Darling,” he whispered, " I belleve I am still 
first in your eyes? I shall never be jealour of 
this young tyrant again.” 

“You are my first, you will be my last love,” 
she cried, passionately. “I love the child because 
he is yours; but, oh! my husband, I love you 
best of all the world.” 

"I know ib, Alida,” he returned, stooping to 
kiss her. “ Bat how did you know that I was 
wounded }” 

* Hackett came, dear, and he is now secured ; 
but here we are at home. I will tell you all 
another time. Now I must get you to bed and 
send for a doctor.” 

Percival made no opposition, for be still felt 
weak and faint. Much to Alida’s satisfaction the 
doctor reported that the wound, though severe, 
was not dangerous, that all be required was rest 
and quiet, and in a fortnight’s time he was con- 
valescent. 


The child did not seem to have suffered much 
from his enforced absence from his mother. 
He was as gay and lively as ever; but Alida 
could not get over the ht she had had, and 
in spite of Bertie’s en es and promises to be 
wonderfully careful if be was allowed to have 
charge of his nephew, she could not be prevailed 
upon to let her treasure run the risk a second 


time. 

Hackett was handed over to the police, and 
was weutenced to penal servitude for life. 
Whether in a fit of remorse or nob was nob known, 
but he confessed that it was he who forged ‘the 
cheque, of which crime Morton Palairet had been 
accused, and that it was In consequence of that 
accusation that the broken-down gentleman, 
whose brain was weakened by his misfortunes, 
has committed suicide, 

“You were right, Alida,” Percival said, when 
he heard the statement, “that man was morally 
the murderer of your father. He led 
him from bad to worse; but, in spite of his 
fall, my estimate of my old friend was pretty 
correct, for your unfortunate father, low as he 
had fallen in the social scale, and wrong as suicide 
must ever be, yeb chose it rather than live dis- 
honoured, Like the race of Ronayne he preferred 
Death before Dishonour !” 

(THe END.]} 
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Tue latest fad in society is perfumed butter. 
draws the perfume, 


The butter is kept on rose-leaves, from which it 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—({continued.) 


Raopa looked stout her ab the magnificent 
home—a huge pile of granite, Mke some old 
medieval castle, with {ta spacious verandas, its 
gables, and its turreted windows ablaze with 
light. Olimbing roses all in bloom seemed to 
almost cover the porches, 

A velvety sweep of lawn, with statuettes 
 ayren.F white through the ish bloom of 
the shrubbery, and a wonderful fountain, greeted 
her. It was a veritable paradise on earth to 
which she, an unwelcome bride, had come, 

She did not have time to utter the cry of 
delight that involuntarily rove to her lips, even 
though ib would be stifled at its birth by a sigh 
of keen regret, ere a group of bhe servants 
rushed forward to meet the approaching car- 


n the midst of all this splendour how lonely 
Rhoda's beart felt. Owen sprang from the car- 
riage and held out hie hand to aesiat her to alight. 
When his hand touched hers, she could feel, even 
— a how cold {6 ya : 

Yo lo pressure reassured ; be barel 
touched her finger-tips. . 

It seemed to her that she passed through a 
sea of faces, She heard scores of voices bidding 
her welcome, and crying out,— 

" Long live the happy bride!” 

She made no attempt to speak. If she had 
done so, she would have Jost control of herself in 
a passionate flood of tears. 

She blushed as she wondered what they would 
say if they knew her story—thst she was deso- 
late and lonely in the midst of i¢ all. 

It was a gay crowd that bad gathered beneath 
the roof of Owen Courtney’s home. There were 
nearly a thousand guests, Beautiful women in 
shimmering silks and costly gems, and gallant 
men with patrician faces, 

How strangely ill at ease Rhoda felt es she 
entered the brilliant recept’on-room leaning on 
her husband’s arm, She seemed strangely oud of 
place in her brown travelling-dress. 

If she could have found but one familiar face, 
how thankful she would have been! She could 
not even creep closer to the man whose name she 
bore, but from whom she seemed so far apart. 

The t reception went on, and music 
and merriment resounded. But they came to an 
By age george ar pan a 

b b , and out on the 
lawn and in the brilliant corridors the servants 
were J ag out the lights one by one. 

“ You have gone through the ordeal bravely,” 
Owen sald. Rhoda did not answer, lest she 
should burst Into tears. “You must be very 
much fatigued. Mrs, Rice, the housekeeper, will 
show you to your sulte of rooms. My rooms are 
in another wing of the house, If you want any- 
thing, Mra. Rice, whose apartments are across 
the corridor, will attend to you,” 

The good old housekeeper was shocked when 
her master summoned her and told her of the 
arrangements he had made, 

She looked at the face of the lovely bride, and 
wondered what {t could all mean, She accom- 
panied Rhoda to the magnificent suite of rooms 
that had been prepared for the occupancy of the 
bride and groom, 

‘*T thought you would have brought » maid 
with you,” said Mis, Rice, apologetically, “ or I 
would have bad one here,” 

“To dees not matter,” said tke young wife, 
wearlly, “I ana used to taking care of myself,” 
she added, with a faint amile, 

“You look very tired,” said Mrs. Rice,. “I 
would advise you to get some rest. Nothing 
refreshes one so much after a long journey.” 

Half-an-hour afterwards she stood in the 
spacious room alone, and ehe looked at herself in 
the tall mirror. 

It was a pale face with wietful, shadowy eyes, 
that ehe saw reflected there. She wondered if 
auy of the people had noticed how u py she 
war. She wont to the window and looked out 





into the dewy freshness of the night. The 
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fragrance of the roses driftei into her, but ft 
did not cool the fever of her brow. She wished 
to Heaven that she had not come hera, She told 
herself that she must leave the place at once and 
for ever. Life beneath that roof would drive her 
to madneaz, 


CHAPTER XXXxU/, 


Ty leas time than it takes to tell ib, the strained 
relationship between O wen Courtney and his bride 
was whispered through the household, They had 
latighed at old Daniel when he had whispered the 
story of their silence from the rat!way station, 
declaring he was romancing. Later events cer- 
tainly gave colour to the story, however. She 
was all that was sweet and fair. What could be 
the trouble 3 

If there was ever @ bride most wretchedly un- 
happy, she ia that one,” said Mra, Rice, shaking 
her head, ‘‘ Why did he marry her if he did 
vob love her? I cannot understand ib, I am 
sure.” 

Mrs, Rice went to the bride’s room the next 
morning to'awaken her. She found her already 
up and sitting by the window, and there was no 
indication that she had removed her dress, This 
was reduced to a certainty when she went into 
the adjoining apartment and found the couch just 
as it had been the previous evening. 

Bhe went back to where young Mrs, Courtney 
was sitting, and laid her hand geatly upon the 
girl’s arm. 

“¥ hope you will be happy with us here, my 
dear,” she sald, fo her sweet, gentle old votce, 
for we will do everything to serve you. I have 
been here for many yesrs, and have witnessed the 
hame-comings of many of the brides of the Court- 
neys. There waa never one that I took to more 
than I did to yon, my dear child, I felt like 
teking yon in my arms and pressing you to my 
heart. Bat you seem lonely, ‘Tell me, is there 
anything I can do for you ’'” 

Rhods lifted her face. 

** You are very, very kind,” she said, grate- 
fully, “and Ithank you with all my heart,” 

She looked as if she were about to add some- 
thing, but quickly checked herself. 

* Perhaps you would like to see the grounds, 
wy dear,” said Mrs, Rice, “ Will you come out 
into the garden }”’ 

The young woman acquiesced readily enongh. 

“Your trunks have nob come yet, my dear,” 
asid Mrs, Rice, as they walked along. ‘* The 
railway service fn this part of the comntry is 
abominable. It looke strange to have you come 
down to breakfast in your travelling dress, but 


“T have no trunks coming. This fs the only 
dress I have to wear ab present,” returned the 
girl, quietly. ' 

To was av much as the old housekeeper could do 
to restrain herself from an exclamation of asto- 
nishment ab this announcement. 

What conld it mean? Why had Owen 
Courtney’s bride no trousseau, as he had been 
preparing for this event for months, as eager in 
his anticipation of it as a schoolboy fora holiday ? 
She could not understand ft ; she felt mystified. 
Bub with the quick wit habitual to her, Mrs, 
Rice replied almost instantly : 

“A wardrobe can be easily supplied by our 
local modistes. Indeed, they are world famous, 
I may add. They make dresses for many of the 
ladies fn London on the shortest notices. Mr. 
Qourtney pressed a roll of notes into my hand 
when he arrived, and said: ‘See my wife has 
everything needful, Mra, Rice.’ I could not 
think what be meant at the time. Now I see if 
was your wardrobe he referred to, You and I 
will set about getting the things at once, Or if 
1b will fatigues you too much after your journey, 
you leave iv to me, aud I will see that you have a 
complete wardrobe in @ short time, You must 
not say ‘no,’ my dear ; for, remember, it is your 
nr Babe wish, and you surely wish to please 


The girl looked at her with the strangest of 
ex in her dark eyes, 

* Nothing that I could do would please him,” 
sho eaid, hopelessly, 





Mrs, Rice did not tell that remark to the ser- 
vanta, or there would have been no end of gossip 
amopg them. : 

“There is some great mystery between Owen 
Courtaey and his bride,” she said to herself, “I 
will not attempt to probe the mystery; but I 
will endeavour to bring them together, if ib Hes 
within human power,” 

The fortnight that followed, the old mansion 
was fairly alive with guests coming and going, 

Owen could not help but admire Rhoda for 
bearing up so bravely under the terrible 
ordeal, Daring that fortoight'a strange thin; 
happened—the cruellest blow that Heaven 


have deals Rhoda, The lovely girl had learned | ; 


to love Owen Oourtney with all the stren 
ofhernature, She was in love with him, and 
was cold and Indifferent. 

She had first become coneclous of this new love 
that had bloomed in her heart In quite a strap 
manner, She was talking with » young lady 
had driven over from Oskdale, a few miles dis- 
tant, to call upon her. 

** You are not at all what I took you to be, my 
dear,” the lady said, with a little laugh, “ n 
—pardon me for calling him by that a for 
we were playmates together—used to talk of you 
by the hour, dwelling on how he adored you. 
Somehow I gathered from his remarke that you 
were tall. He never told me your name, [ 
actually believe that he was jealoue of the sound 
of ib upon avy other lips except his own. When 
I saw you two standing together under the oak 
tree a few minutes since, I eafd to myself, ‘ what 
s perfect couple? How they must love each 
other! I think one can always tell when they 
see two together who are intended for each other.’ 
Anyone could see that it was certainly intended 
that you two should meet and love each other,” 

White and trembling the young bride drew 
back. In some way thatshe could hardly under- 
atand that conversation formed an epoch in her 
life. A sudden sense of proprietorship came 
over her. Yes, fate had brought them together, 

For some moments after her companion had 
left ber she stood in silence amid the drapery of 
the bay window. Heaven had intended Owen 
Courtney and ‘her for each other, 

There came to her a sweet, sharp phin; 8 
sudden gleam of happiness, a seneation that 
made her heart throb. 

Looking from the window she saw Owen cross- 
ing the lawn with some of the guests, She 
watched him esgerly through the lace-draped 
window, herself unseen, 

How tall, handsome, and ful he was! Tt 
was then that the firet thrill of love passed over 
her like the breath of a summer wind, leav- 
Ing her faint and trembling ; that love that was 
to be as strong as death, that was to leave all, 
bear all, conqver all, that was to crown her 
glorious womanhood, that was to attune her 
whole being in perfect harmony. 

Another fortnight paseed, and yet another, 
Everything at the great mansion passed plea- 
santly enough to the outeide world. But the 
young girls for miles around who envied the 
young bride never dreamed of the skeleton that 
existed in that magnificent mansion. 

Owen Courtney was all that was kind and con- 
tiderate. It seemed a necessity to him to hsve 
the house fall of company. He was never alone 
with Rhoda. How gaily he talked to his guests | 
Looking at him, Phoda said to herself— 

“If he would bat emile so whenhe speaks to 
me! His eyes are always cold; no warmth or 
brightness ever comes into them for me.” 

Although Owen appeared so bright and ge 
before his guests, ye) unknown to anyone, his 
beart was filled with the bitterness of death. It 
did nob seem possible for him to live through the 
hours dayafter day. He felt thankful to Heaven 
that no one guessed that he had brought home a 
different bride from what he had intended. He 
dashed recklessly from one gaiety to another, his 
object being to try to forges Nina, his love. He 
never voluntarily looked at the girlhe had 
married. 


Atthe end of six weeks moab of the guests re- 
turned to their homes, and Owen sudden!y found 
himself alone with his young wife and the 
servants, 


“ T must not let this happen again,” he sald. 
“To live here alane requires more strength than 
T am poseessed.of.” 

They breakfasted slosaln thagrent Ge Gene: 
room, and each felb the te which they 
could {lly conceal, 

As she took her at the table she was per- 
fectly calm and self. sed, but the ot 
buniles che bad worn before his guests fell 
‘her face. She did not attempt any conversation 
with him, bub with a quick, smile she 


answered when she was spoken to. 
“Tt seems to take the servants tionally 
aera iigtes org 


thought that if they did not go soon she could 
not keep up much longer. Poe 
She had wanted to go away long sgo; but she 


bad remained there, and now the attraction was 
a0 great that she could nob break away even if 
she would. Her love for her hus was like 2 


magnet, strong as her very life- , & part of 

etary hnart- beet. sep oh 
For long hours she would mave aver her siuige 
Tt was an uncommon fate—young, with lite al! 
before her, she longed for its _ Tt was 
1 for her to know that the man she had 


f her when that dreamy look came hieeyes } 
ra byplecrpreey ts teen Rese} yet, aby “She 
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to 
of his bitter disappointment ! 

He asked her every morning, ab the 
table, if abe had any particular wish 
If there was any place she desired to 
ir pleat and v me 
of interest near accompanied 
she could not help but see he was 
bored by these. exenraiona,. He did nob 


to with. . rode 

saaty Tred Ree ae aan Be 
She everything she wished for-—a fi- 

oy 


i 
| 
ie 


everything which the heart of 

love-—her hue ‘a love, ; 
He, wou'd have been astounded if +e told 

him that the only thing to make her 

was—his love, of 


: ye d fla tes wt 
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_OxE morning Owen informed his young wife 
ab the breakfast table that he hed Invited Ry 





friends and recelyed a word that 
fe Pagal gh vo that a was 
sorrowful news to Rhoda for she that she 
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she was. wondering how many there 

pees eee at che tem Ware 
answer to unexpressed thought—- 

“ There will be six in the. , Mrs. Monta- 


Honor Morland. 

Rhoda looked up q as her busband pro- 
nounced the ‘as it only her fancy, or 
did he turn away abruptly } 

Somehow she could not rid herself of the 
fancy. 

Then suddenly it occurred to her thatshe had 
heard the name, Honor Morland, before, She re- 
membered the conversation well. 

While their former guests were there, she had 
been sitting in the rose embowered veranda one 
day, while two of them passed on the lawn, and 
the fragments of thelr conversation floated up to 
ber. A 

“T am surprised to find that Honor Morland 
is not bere,” said one, 

“ Indeed ! I would have been more surprised if 
she had been here,” ssid the other, 

They were idle words, almost meaningless, as 
far ae ahe was concerned, but the name, Honor 
Morland, clung to her for many days afterward. 
This was the last morning she would have with 
her husband, It was generaily his custom to 
amokein the grounds after breakfast. If she 
walked over the lawn she might be able to havea 
little chat with him. : 

She made « tour of the grounds, but to her 
surprive ahe did not see Owen. Perhaps he was 
pete fo oars writing ferent A little 
brook ran & corner of ¢ 
and on either side of it-tall laurel Eccl cory 

The laurels were ail in bloom now, tossing their 
pink and white blossoms to the golden sunshine. 
Roods admired them greatly. She could not tell 
what her to ler there on this fate- 
fal morning, She sat down on a mossy stone 
within the shadow of the beautifal leurels, and 
looked down into the limpid water. 

" Oh, noisy babbling brook,” she sighed, as she 
bent her beautiful, zad young face over 16, “you 
have he over your mosey bed for many a mile 
through tountains and valleys. You have rip- 
pled on past happy homes, lowly cots, and stately 
mansion Perhaps many:young girls have bent 
their faces over you, aa am doing now, and 
whispered $0 you thelr hearts’ secrets. To the 
brookside lovers always come, to whisper their 
vows, and women always come to sob out their 
disappointments. But surely no oneever came to 
you who waseadder than LL My life has ‘been a 
wretched mistake from to end. The 
saddest of ail ts che knowledge that I love one who 
is cruelly indifferent to me. And yet I cannot 
break away. Some young girls have had one 
ray of happiness in theirlives, but i have not had 
eves one.” . ; 

Would life ever be any different for her 
Would fate ve at unkind as now ? Bitter 
teare, which she could not restrain, sprung to her 
eyes and comreed dewn her cheeks, 

She tried to atop their flow, but she could not, 
though she realised that she would be a sorry ob- 
ject before her husband's gueste. A’ thas mo- 
ment she heard the sound of 

Looking shrough the bushes she saw two of the 
servanta walking leleurely al®ng, one carrying a 
basket of newly gathered fruit, and the other a 
basketof cut roses, foie 

Was it fate caused one of them to say,— 

“Let us not return to the house just yot 
The morning is warm and fine, why not sit down 
here under the shade of this tree and tie the roses 
ive eae I can do itas well here as in the 

ouse,”* 


Whereupon they lelsurely..proseeded to seat 


vee 
* Tsian's she game house since master brought 
home his bride,” said the other. ‘It’s 
but company, company, all the time, Now we 
are.to have another new let of guesta,” 
“ Aud guess who isinvited this time,” ssid her 


“My Qourtney seems to know everybody ia 


‘the country, so it would bea pretty hard guess,” 
the girl. 

7 nl returned By other, *‘ as you are 
so good at guessing, as well tell you—it 
Miss Honor Morland.” 4 

** Pray who is she?” asked the girl, who was 

tylog the roses, 
- "Oh, I forgot you were not here long enough 
to know about her. Well, I will tell you. She fs 
& young girl who lives 3 few miles away, ins 
naaguificent house called Morland Castle. She is 
as beautiful as a dream, and as heartless as she is 
beautiful, She has a doll-like, pink-and-white 
face, big blue eyes, aud a wealth of flaxen curls, 
Though she looks like an ange), a bigger devil in 
woman’s form never lived. 

‘She was a great favourite with old Owen 
Courtney, the uncle, and his fond wish was that 
his favourite nephew should fall in love with and 
marry the pretty girl. But, bless you, the young 
man had ideas of own, 

** Young Mr. Courtney took to her a little at 
first, it mast be confessed, but he soon wearied of 
her, while she grew more desperately in love with 
him than ever, She laid herself out to catch 
him in a wf that even surprised the servants, 

" She fairly tock possession of him at the balls 
and parties given hereabouts, until at last he re- 
fused to attend them on that account. She way- 
laid him on the road if he took a canter on horse- 
back. She wrote letters to him every day, until 
life became a burden to him. 

“ When he went away on a trip abroad, she 
would have followed bim had she but kuown his 
destination, This he carefully kept from her. 

‘*Then came the news of bis betrothal to 
another girl whom he met on the steamer coming 
back. “I shall never forget how wild Honor Mor- 
land was when she heard the rumour, She was 
never the same creature again, And when Mr. 
Conrtney brought home his bride, the servants ab 
Morland Castle. told me thas she raved like one 
mad for daye at a time, Now you can eee for 
yourself why I was surprised that she of a)! others 
had been invited to spend a fortnight here.” 

**No doubt she has got over her love by this 
time,” laughed the girl, who bent diligently over 
her roses. 


“Ido not belleve {t,” bluntly declared the 
other one, “Such women rarely ever love but 
once, and with them {tis the love of a life-time, 
If they lose, their whole life fs wrecked, They 
never forget, and they never forgive the woman 
who comes between them.” 

"Who ele {Is coming?” was the next ques- 


tion. 

“ A lady and her two daughters. They used to 
be dead in love with: Mr. Qourtnsy, until they 
found it wasuseless, ‘[hey were more senalble, 
however, than Honor Morland. They turned 
their attention elaewhere, and they are still icok- 
ing for eligible husbands.” 

. Then thelr: conversation drifted into other 
channels, and after awhile they took up their 
baskets and wended their way toward the house, 
little dreaming that every word they had uttered 
‘had been heard by.a motionless figure sitting on 
a mossy log on the other side of the laurel bushes. 

Rhoda's heart throbbed wildly. Now ebe knew 
why ber husband's face flushed as he mentioned 
the name of Honor Morland, And this was the 

girl whom she was so soon to meet ! 

Rhoda felt nervous at the very thought of the 
ordeal before her. She knew she must be in the 
drawing-room to welcome his gusste, Her hus- 
band would expect that of her. 

. Drying her tears, though her heart was heavy 
indeed, the young wife stole back quietly to the 
house, and up,to her own room, When she bad 
removed the traces of tears, she looked with piti- 
ful wistfulness at the face which the mirror re- 
flected, 

How long would {t take this Honor Morland, 
who loved her husband so medly, to discover that 
he was most unhappy {x hie marriage t 

Rhoda grew terrified ; her hands shook, and 
her facegrew pale. There was « light tap on the 
door, in anewer to her “ Come in” one of the 
maids entered the room, 





“Tf you please, Mrs, Courtney, your husband 
| would to have you come down into the draw- 





Ing-room. He esys the guests are likely to arrive 


at any moment.” 

" Say that I will be down directly,” she replied, 
and her voice sounded so hoarse and unnatural 
that she feared the girl would notice her emotion. 

“ Would you like me to help you arrange your 
toilet, ma’am !” she asked, atill holding the door- 
knob fa ber hand. 

Her toilet ! she had not thought of ib, so deeply 
had she been engrossed in her thoughts. Yes, 
she must make every effort to look well, because 
the eyes of her rival would be upon her. 

** Yes, you may help me, if you will,” she eaid, 
wistfully, Aud when she was dressed and stand- 
ing before her mirror, she was so nervous she 
could hardly stand, The maid noticed her trem- 


iz. 

“You are ill, my Isdy,” eke cried, in alarm ; 
* your face has grown very pale, Do let me bring 
you a glass of wine |” 

“No,” replied ber young mistress; “ ib is only 
& momentary »ain. I shall be better presently.” 

As the maid watched, Rhoda’s face grew from 
deathly pale to a flushed appearance, and her 
hands were burning hot. 

“T think I must go and get the housekeeper, [ 
am sure Mre. Courtney fs nod fit to recelve gueate. 
She is very ili,” she said to bereelf. 

"Ifyou only felt as well as you look my lady,” 
said the girl, aloud and admiringly. 

* Do you think I look well, Marie t’’ she asked, 
with a pitiful eagerness in her voice. 

** Ob, ma’am, if I dared speak the truth with- 
out being accused of flattery, I would say I never 
saw anyone 60 beautifal in ail my life |” 

“Do Tlook more beautiful t Honor Mor- 
land?” was the question that rose to her lips. 
Bat she checked the wordajast in time, At that 
moment another maid tapped at the door, and 
inquired if her mistress would soon be down, 

“Yes,” returned Rhoda. “I am coming 
directly.” 

As she uttered the words, she heard the sound 
of carriage-wheels. By a great effor), che uerved 
herself for the ordeal. 

“Why, how foollsh I am!" she sald with & 
nervous little laugh. But somehow a premonition 
of coming evil crept over her which she could not 
shake off, 


— -- 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 


Own Courtney did nob look up as his young 
wife entered the room. He was gazing so steadily 
out of the window that hedid not even hear her 
light footsteps. She went up to him timidly. 

hatever sho was about to say died away on her 
lips, for the expression on his face startled her. 
She had never seen him look so croas before, 
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At that moment the servant announced ; "* Mrs. 
and the Misses Montague.” 

Owen stepped forward quickly to receive them. 
How his face lighted up! Was it only her fancy 
or did he hold the hand of the pretties? girl a mo- 
ment longer than was necessary ? hen he 
turned and introduced them tohis young wife. 
Edith and Sophie Montague looked at her eagerly; 
she could see great surprise in their faces, 

Were they disappointedin her That was the 
first thought that crossed Rhoda’s mind. How 
was she to know their thoughts? Sophie Mon- 
tague came forward, holdivg out her hands and 
blushing like a school-girl. Edith. stood back, 
gazing in puzzled wonder at the bride. 

" We were very sorry that we could not be here 
to witness your home-coming and to participate 
in the grand wedding reception that every one is 
talking about even yet. But we were miles and 
miles away. But, dear me! you don’t look a bit 
like your picture. I caught a glimpse of it once. 
{ had asked Mr. Courtney the time, and as the 
cease of his watch flew open, I beheld a young girls 
picture. That was the first time we ever knew 
that Mr. Courtney had a sweetheart, and oh! 
what a eurprice it was tous. Bub, dear me! you 
don’t look a bit like your picture. I only caught 
a glimpse of it, but it is indelibly impressed upon 
my mind-~a dark-eyed girl, with a wealth of 
dark bair piled high upon a shapely head, and ob | 
such a proud face, But Ido not see that ex- 
pression on yours. How is it, I wonder!” 

Rhoda forced a smile to her lipe, Although 
she had not seen the pleture which this young 
girl referred to, yet she knew it must be the 
portralt of Nina. Once, not very long since, she 
had seen Owen standing out on the lawn, regard- 
ing his watch intently. She had supposed that 
he was lost in thought; now she knew what It 
meant, and her face crimsoned. How cruel that 
he should still carry the picture of Nina about 
with him when he was wedded to another ! 

“Twas just thinking the same thing,” chimed 
in Sophie. ‘* You don’t look at all like that pic- 
ture, Mre, Courtney.” 

The helpless young wife felt that she was called 
upon to say something, 

“ We do not always look like our pictures,” she 
said ; “ but thisis the firet time I ever heard that 
& picture of me wore a proud expression.” 

Then the conversation drifted into other chan- 
nels, ~ 

A few moments later two gentleman arrived— 
Captain Edmonds and George Dalrymple. Rhoda 
remembered them well; they had been to the 
reception. The two girle were delighted at this 
acquisition to the party, and in a few moments 
Edith Montague had captured the dashing captain 
for a chat, leaving George Dalrymple, for her 
sister Sophie. 

But Mr. Dalrymple was not In a mood to enjoy 
the senseless chatter of Miss Sophie Montague, for 
whom he inwardly felt a cordial dislike, 

On the pretence of wishing to smoke a cigar, 
especially as her mother and Mrs, Courtney had 
joined the group, he begged her to excuse him 
for @ little while. He saw his host on the terrace, 
and stepped out of the long French window, and 
went at once to where he stood, 

“ T congratulate you upon the rare beauty of 
your wife,” he said, touching him famillarly upon 
thearm, “I thought her exceedingly pretty the 
first time I saw her ; she has grown more beauti- 
ful since,” 

"T really ought to be obliged to you for the 
compliment,” returned Owen, laughingly. 

** You ought to love her very much, for she is 
worth loving,” sail George Dalrymple, bluntly, 
as he knocked the ashes from his cigar. 

“ Has anyone told you that I do not!” asked 
Courtney quickly. 

** No, certainly not; bub she does not look 
happy,” returned Dalrymple thoughtfully. “ As 
a friend of many years’ standing, I feel myself 
privileged to speak without reserve to you, my old 
comrade, Forgive me for saying that though 
your bride’seyes ought to be filled with sunshine, 
they are noticeably sad and dreary. Hers is not 
a happy face, Owen.” 

Mr, Courtney frowned. He had heard quite 
enough of this topic. His wife’s face did not in- 


terest him. George Dalrymyle bad been his friend 














for long years ; they had been chums from child- 
hood. Suddenly Owen turned and laid his hand 
on Dalrymple’s shoulder. 

*T bave a strange explanation to make to you,” 
he said in a voice husky with emotion. “ Your 
keen eyes have discovered, Dalrymple, what I 
would faim have kept from you. A full confession is 
ante ig Nesgy ape er dep thie this 
much, George, the girl w I loved, whom 
I told you so much about, isnot the one whom I 
have married. Ab the altar, in a dimly lighted 
church, this girl took the place of the one whom 
I was to wed, and I did not find it out until wé 
had been pronounced man and wife.” ; 

pre i could not have been more complete- 
ly astounded if a volcano had opened ab his feet. 

O wen had to repeat his words before Dalrym- 

le —pee the whole mesning of what he 


“You must not think that I wronged her in 
any way, that she had any claim upon me,” went 
on Owen, huskily. “Do nob me too 
hastily. It all came about through a mistake. 
She—she—mistook me for Kenward Monk, m 
cousin, and hearing that I was to be 
came there, and—and, by the aid of a woman, 
succeeded in becoming my bride. And now, be- 
cause of it, three lives are ruined. I am trying 
to make the best of 1b, but it seems, at times, as 
though I shali not be able to bear up under it— 
my whole heart belonging to one woman, while I 
am _— Naa another.” ag 

“ Great heavens!” exclaimed Dalrym: 

did not dream of such a state of affairs 1a 

“She is my wife in name only,” added Owen 
Courtney, bitterly. “I do not know what the 
future will bring forth. I can only say that lam 
trying to live it out as best Ican. My life fs full 
of wretchedness, and I cannot see what will be the 
end of {t all.” 

Now George Dalrymple could readily under- 
stand the brooding look in Rhoda’s eyes, why she 
was graver, more thoughtful, more abstracted 
than when he had seen her last. 

While they were talking, another carriage 
drove up. 

They saw a beautiful face at the window. 

“Tt is Honor Morland,” said Mr. Courtney. 

Dalrymple looked surprised. 

‘‘I hope, my dear boy,” he said in a tone of 
jest, beneath which was certainly a velu of 
earnestness, *‘ that Miss Morland has got over 
her mad infatuation for you, now that she knows 
you are married!” 

Mr, Courtney looked thoughtful, 


(To be continued.) 








An Alaska traveller recently described some 
extraordinary phenomena connected with a small 
lake named Selawik, situated near the seacoast. 
Tides rise and fall in the lake, perhaps on account 
of an underground connection with the sea. At 
the bottom, he says, the water is salt, but on the 
top there {sa layer of sweet water. 

Bgncsr's Foon is one of che best known pre- 
parations in the market for the use of infants, 
invalids, and the aged, and has for very many 
years past been recommended by medical men 
all over the world. It is extremely easy to 
digest, and can be taken by sufferers from 
digestive and other complaints when no other 
food can be retained on the stomach. Berger's 
Food recelved the gold medal at the Health 
Exhibition held in London, 1894; the highest 
award at the Adelaide Exhibition, and a priza 
medal at Melbourne. 

Messrs, ApranamM Lyte & Sons, Lirrep, 
the well-known sugar refiners, whose Golden 
Syrup and Pare Granulated Sugar, sold In cotton 
bags, should be given a trial by all housewives, 
have added to their list of specialities several 
kinds of pure confectionery. Their Golden 
Syrup Toffee, Vaporised Acid Tablets, and 
Vaporised Fruit Tablets are made from the best 
materials, and will be found a great improve- 
ment on the ordinary kinds of cheep sweets sold 
by grocers and low-class confectioners. These 
three specialities are however no more expensive 
than ordinary confectionery. 
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FACETLZ. 


“TanoraNnce of the law excuses no man.” 
‘* How about a woman!” Same thing, No- 
thing but good looks will excuse woman.” 


“I can’t see why you object to young Sorbid, 
T’m sure he is constant.” ‘ Worse than that, 
He is perpetual.” 

Lean and hungry tramp: “ I hain’t ad a bite 
all day, = “ Angler (intent on his sport): 
** Wrong it, I expect. Try one of these 
worms,” 

Wu: “Jack’s wife has insomnia” Tom: 
“Poor creature | That is hard on her!” Will: 
“No; {pis hardon Jack, for she is always awake 
when he comes in,” 

Lippett (shivering): ‘* It’s going to be cold, 
You had better get out your overcoat,” Ardup 
(dushing painfully): ‘* I'll have to get my over- 
coat out first.” 

TaLenTsD Boy : “ Papa, may I get my paints, 
and paint a picture!” Practical Fathes—"* Nob 
now, my son; but you may get some lime and 
whitewash the cellar.” 

Emrioyer : “ Where is the cashier?” Office 
Boy : “Heisn’tin. His wife sent him word that 
the ba’ was asleep, and he's gone home to see 
what ft looks like, 

Sur: “See my new bonnet, dear? Isn't ita 
perfect love! And look how natural these flowers 


are!” He(gloomily): “They are. I can almost 
see the dew upon them from here.” 
Nett: “ Flora’s on the stage,” Belle: 


"I didn’s know any talent.” Nell : 
“She hasn’t ; but her aunt, the great actress, has 
died, and left Fiora her wardrobe.” 

“As I understand it,” said the struggling 
foreigner, “ the word gent is merely a contraction 
for gentleman.” “ Then you don’t understand it,” 
answered the native, 

"Tam so unfortunate,” she sald, delicately 
plaintive, “ as to postess the gift of divining ex- 
actly what everyone thinks of me.” He (absent- 
mindedly): “Well, that is unfortunate, by 
Jove!” 

Mistress: ‘* Bridget, I am tired of your care- 
leasness, Only look at that dust on the furniture. 
It’s alx week's old, at the very least.” Bridget : 
“ Sure ‘Its no fault o' mine, I’ve been here cnly 
three. weeks.” 

Emptorer: “ You were late this morning, 
Henry.” Office Boy: " Yes, sir.” Employer : 
‘Did you forget to mention it tome?” Office 
Boy: “No, sir ; but I didn’t want to deprive you 
of the pleasure of being the first to of it.” 

Mrs. Hasuty: “ Bat why are you going to 
leave me, Mr. Firstfleor ? I hope you've no fault 
to find with the table?” Firstfloor: “Oh, no; 
none ad all, The table strikes me as being a 
most excellent plese of furniture.” 

Bass: “I suppose you think I’m a fool?” 
Cass: ‘* That’s what troubles me, If your sup. 
position is correct, then you are a mind-reader, 
and therefore you cannot be a fool; and yet— 
well, you understand,” 

“Dip you evjoy the musical last night?” 
“Very much, indeed, Mr. Blathwalte was there, 
and he kept me so amused with his funny stories 
that the programme was finished almost before I 
realized that ip had begun.” 

Op Gent: “ Thomas, Thomas, when you tell 
@ lie do you stop to think of the dozen other lies 
you may have to tell to get out of it?” Thomas: 
“ Course I does, air, and I takes care to tell a lie 
in the first place as’ll do for the whole dozen.” 

Ricuret.o: “What a perfect complexion Mias 
Beauty bas!” Rival Belle: “Yes, By the way 
iy 

esa prominent importer ge, 
chemicals, and toilet articles.” 

A BUsDVEss WoMAN who evidently knows more 
about rumning an hotel than she knows about the 

thus advertises: “This hotel 

be kept by the widow of the former landlord 

Mr, Brown, died last summer on » new and 
improved plan,” ; 





“T povcur this currant cake here yesterday, 
and there were four dead flies on it,” sald Birdie 
McGinnis, putting the cake on the counter, ‘I 
am very sorry, miss, but if you will return the 
four flies I will give you four currants instead,” 
replied the affable confectioner. 

Daisy: “Omamma, may I pray for rain?” 
Mamma : ‘‘ Certainly, pet. I’m very glad my 
little girl is sorry for the suffering caused by the 
drought,” oon Ny “Oh, { isn’t that, mamma ; 
but Sophy J 's picnic is tomorrow, and she 
hasn't asked me.” 

*‘HsMeRatpa,” he asked, ‘‘ Would you love me 
if I were penniless?’ She looked frightened and 
exclaimed: “Oh, Arthur; have you lost your 
fortune?” “ No,”he replied, ‘I merely wished 
to know if you would love me if I had no for- 
tune” “ Well,” she answered, ‘‘ since you put it 
that way, yes, I would!” 





‘Dip you ever,” asked the young husband, 
“ have your wife look you in the eye when you 
came home and ask you if you had not forgotten 
something?” “ Many a time, me boy,” answered 
the old married man, “She does yet, In the 
early days ib used to means kiss ; now ib is 
usually a reference to wiping my shoes.” ie 
“ Arg you fond of autographs, Mrs, Mushroom f 
asked the cesthetic young lady of the practical 
visitor, ‘* No, I don’t k much of them ; bud 
my son, who's away at college, has a big collec- 
tion of the handwritin’ of great celebrights. I 
reckon I’ll surprise him some when he geta back 
this summer.” “In what way!” “ Well, ye 
see, some of them celebrights writ such poor 
writin’ that I bad all the names copied offin o 
neat hand in a big book. You have no idea how 
much better they look. That other stuff that 


| nobody couldn’t make out, I just burned up,” 





CALVERT’S 


CARBOLIC 





OINTMENT 


IS A 


SOVEREIGN REMEDY 


For Chafed Skin, Piles, Sore Eyes, Throat Colds, Earache, 
Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains, Insect Bites, Scalds, Cuts, 
Ringworm, Chapped Hands, Chilblains, and Skin Ailments 
generally. Large Pots 13jd. each. 





Can be obtained at Chemists, Stores, &c., or post free for value. 








F.C. CALVERT « GO. ("ti") MANCHESTER. 
(SERENE EER TESTE EOLA! BOLTS 0: 








TASTELESS. 


Composed 

Bitter A a 
and o 

only to Dr. 








PEARL COATED AND 







4/1}, 2/9 & 4/6. 

SENT FREE FRO 

OBSERVATION, 
<CZ Have no equal. 


ADDRESS ! 
INSTITUTE, SHOREOITGH, LONDON. N.E. 


AVOID DISHONEST IMITATORS. 

















GREW MATE 


NECROCEINE (Registered). 
Stains Grey Hair, Whiskers, Eye-brows any shade desired. Does not stain the Skin. 


Is applied in a few minutes, 
Colour to the Root, making 


t is harmless, Washable, Lasting, and Restores the 


detection impossible, and is undoubtedly the Cleanest 
and Best Hair Stain in the World. No. 1, Light Brown; No. a Idea ; No. 8, 
Dark Brown ; No. 4, Black. Sent secretly packed by post for 1s. 8d., 


2. Sd., 38. 3d. ; 
5s. and 10s. 


Medical Certificate sent with each Botile. 
Write for Unsolicited Testimonials. 


Address—M, LEIGH & CRAWFORD, 31, Brooke St., Holborn, London, E.C, 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Emprese of Ruesia is very fond of the 
Danish black or rye bread, such as is baked for 
the soldiers, During her Majesty’s visits to 
Denmark she eats this kind of bread every day, 
and when at home a loaf is sent to Russia every 
fifth day. : 

Tw Queen has given a commission to Professor 
von Angeli, of Vienna, for a portraltof Prince 
Edward of York, which is to be added to her 
Majosty’s large collection of works by that artist 
in the private apartments ab Windsor Castle, 

Princg Ferprsanp or Bureani, with Prin- 
oees Marie Louise and Prince Boris, will pay a 
visit to the Tsar and Tearitza thle month. The 
visit will be a momentous one, as it is the 
first ‘visit of the Princess to the Imperiai 
Court, and the first of her little son since his 
** conversion,” 

Tus Queen-Regent of Holland weara the 
plainest possible clothes, bub epends much time 
and thought on her daughter's toilets, Every- 
thing the young Queen Wilhelmina wears is of 
the most exquisite texture, and all the linen, 
fairy-like in fineness, has the “W” and Royal 
crown beautifully embroidered upon it, 

Tse Duke and Duchess of York are going to 
Copenhagen for the celebration of the eightieth 
birthday of King Christian. The Dake and 
Duchess are always welcome visitors at the 
Danish Court. Ib is, by the way, perhaps not 
generally known that the Duchess of York is 
nearly related to Queen Louise, the Duchess of 
Teck having been the latter's first cousin. 

THE Empress Frederick will probably come to 
Hugland at the end of April, directly after the 
return of the Court from the Riviera, and will 
stay at Windsor Qastle with the Queen until her 
Majesty goes to Scotland at Whiteuntide, The 
Heredftary Princess of Saxe-Mefoingen and her 
@aughter, Princess Féodore, are to accompany 
the Empress to England. 

Princess Ena or Batrennerc and the Princesa 

Leopold and Maurice, children of Princess 
Beatrice, are at the Liiviera with the Queen, and 
are staying at the Villa Liserb, the residence of 
Mr. and Mra, Cazalet, which has ogain been 
placed at her Majesty's d The extensive, 
finely laid out, and well-shaded grounds of the 
Villa Ldeerb adjoin thone of the Excelsior Regina 
Hotel, and the Queen usually takes an hour's 
very in them every morning in her donkey- 
chair. 
Tas season will be marked in the social world 
by the appearance of an interes déjutante, 
no less 8 person than the daughter of the Dake 
end Duchess of Convaught. One has so long 
been accustomed to think of the family of the 
Queen's soldier son as children that it comes as 
a positive surprise to find thet Princess Margaret 
of Connaught has reached the “long frock '’ 
etage of existences. She fa an excellent horee- 
woman, an ardent cyclist, anda walker, but 
ia of & lesa lively dispostiion moat of her 
Koglish cousine, 

Tax Ossrewitch it may not be generally known, 
is highly gifted {ntellectually, and, like most 
Rassians, is a splendid Noguist. He fs pas- 
elonately devoted to the navy and the profession 
of which be once promised to become such a 
valuable ornament. His chief occupation is the 
translation of foreign works bearing upon marine 
eubjects, some being of the most technical 
character, as, for instance, on boflers for warabips 
and kindred heavy subjects. These works are 
published a6 his own.expense, and distributed 


~throagiout™ the navy. “To this labour he ts ably 


apiated by his fellow-sufferer in his ( vt) 
retreat, thé Grand Duke Alexander, young 
brother-in-law, husband of bie sister Xeula, 

Tas Grand Duke and Grand Ducheas of Hearse 
have left Darmstadt for some months. The 
Grand Dake Ernest has gone on a tour through 
Italy, after which he will proceed te St. Peters- 
burg on 9 visit to the Emperor and Empress of 
Kiussla, The Grand Duchess is to visit the 
Hereditary Priuce and Prizicess of. Hoheulohe- 
Laugenburg at Strasburg and the Duchess of 
Coburg at Gotha before going to Nice. 





STATISTICS, 


Tax manufacture of suger and salt is carried | 
on by the aid of 2,401 inventions. 

Tux public buildings of England are valued 
at £240,000 000, 

Tux total number of umbrellas lefi ia London 
cabs for one year, according to a repord just 
issued, is 17,000, 

I is estimated that the amount of water 

tated on this globe annually in the form 
of anow, etc., is 29,000 cubic miles, 


Neanxy 200 patents have been issued for 
horse-shoes, but not one of the inveutions has 
ever come into general use. 


Panis has 6,000 policemen. New York has 
8,800 policemen. The ordinary arrests in New 
York are 85,000, in Paris 100,000, and ia London 
150,000, 





GEMS. 


Tax utility of life is not in {te extent; it 
is in the employment of it, A man may live 
long and live little. 


Tue poor are our friends; and, according to 
the Spanish proverb, ‘When a friend asketh, 
there is no to-morrow.” 


Broopisc over trouble is like surroundiog 
one’s eelf with a fog ; it magnifies all the objects. 
seen through it, Occupation cf the mind pre- 
vents this, 


A » deal of the. unhappiness, and much 
of tas vice of the world, is owing to weakness 
and indecision of purpose—in.ovher words to 
lack of courage. 

Asa general thing it is the wiser plan to 
conform te s custom if there is no really good 
reason for rejecting {, thus avolding elngularity 
where it is nob needful, : 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Buvrer ScorcH.—One cup brown suger, half a 
cup of water, s piece of butter the size of an 
egg, and one teaspoonfal of vinegar. Boil about 
twenty mioutes and fisvour if desired. 

Cotp Wares Caks.—One of sugar, two 
eggs, one-balf cup of butter, one-balf cup of cold 
water, two cups of flour, and two teaspoonfals of 
yesst powder. Flavoured with lemon it is very 
nics, although yanilla fs liked by some in It. 
The real success of this cake depends ope the 
beating, a8, indeed, does the success of nearly 
every cake, 

Custarp Faitrars.—Half a pind of milk, five 
eggs, half.a cup of augar, one gill of cream, 
Beat milk, cream, sugar and eggs together, 
strain, put into. a small bowl, set in saucepan, 
with boiling water to reach half way up the sides 
of the bowl. Steam gently until set, about 
twenty minutes, Place om {ce until cold. Cut 
into about one anda half inches long by 

square ; dipin batter‘and fry in plenty of hos 
Sard watil a deep fawn colour, Serve sprinkled 
with sugar, 


CREAMED Orsters.— Procure a pint of medium- 
sized rs, remove the oysters with a fork from 
their into émall saucepan, add haif tea- 


epoonful salt, quarter teaspoonful pepper, atrain 
the liquor and add half cup of the liquor to the 
oyeters, and half cup of milk; mix: half table- 
spoonful of butter Aste half pene of —_ 
to paste ; place ssucepan over the fire, 
when fo begins to boil add the butter and flour, 
Solr and cook till the oysters begin to rofile, 
which, will take about two minutes’ 

Remove saucepan; serve eliher over toast or 





with crackers, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN electric flame has been . created of sufi- 
clently intense heat to melta diamond. . 

Tue street cara in Swedish cities rarely atop 
for passengers, Meu and women there are quite 
agile and expert In jumping on and off while the 
cars are in motion, ss 

Exxctao aGyets, capable of picking up five 
tons, are used by an Titinois steél company to 
transfer steel beams or plates from one part of 
the shop to another. 

Every gueat at a Norwegian wedding brings 
to chs bucat pis ad if tha aneetage Shes 
butter Is the rr) 
Ses haha’ eaised tr toseen taal Met. 

Pruscess Henry or Prussia and her children 
are to visit the Queen in May, and will probably 
accompany her Majesty on her spring visls to 
Balmoral. 

Ir an express train, Moving at the rate of 45 
miles an hour, were to stop suddenly, iv would 
give the passengers a shock equal to of fail- 
ing from a height of 54 ft, : 

THE averagé cost of men-of-war In Nelson's 
time was only £66,000 for a large 100-gun ship. 
Tne Magnificent, one of the latest and Gnest a5 
present in the British Navy, cost £900,000. 

Atruovan Rome fs called “the eternal city,” 
the name by right belongs ta the “eity of 
Damascus, in §: 
the world. As 
the clty of Damascus has been known, 

ALL restaurant knives in Austria- ars 
blunted, according ‘to law; to gon- 
vivial. revellers who ‘use the howe” from 
murdering one another when quarreliing “io 
thelr cups.” t a 

Goup was known much earlier than sllyer, and 
was at iret the cheaper of the two metals; bu 
the’ price of silver was lowered by the discovery 
of silver mines In Silesia, in Spalo, and 
Leurium. 


Ecurrses of the sun in® 
a warning from Heaven that the 
has been wanting ercenr ov ° 
present emperor declares 
great fear in anticipation of the 
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PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Ap 


CURES ha a ly eke aauawe NERVOUS C A gg 2 ape a 





SULPHOLINE 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 














“ATLAS” LOCK- SLESh 


ual in size and 
any Machine, Works ow 
or 4 years’ guarantee. 
Ne testes atin oneal 


send ype mpereerny =m ne 
P. i Se 98 for one hay my said M 
- NTHLY, 
va Werk. 


cater ie se Mi (or Benge and MAG Konine Oo. 


my h Streaxt, Camorn Town, phe F 
éxibaven Sirraxs 3 iy Mugu Ro. Koma 





HOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. B.—All the children share’equally. 

& R—Houll is a city and county of itself. 
Jaoxy,—LAverpool is the largest city in Rogland. 
HanotD,—Shaving is tha best moustache cultivator. 
ai —Ho: remain with us during the 


"wena age wutd nad yood in 
Ruglgnd. 


Remember always to sweep with. the 

and against it. ™ 
19TREeS.—We could not offer aay advice ; it 

1 Epon We tot att 08s Ts 

G@ V.—The naval Powers of Eatope are, 

order, En As ga d italy, * 

Axbrnous.—A reporter or 'g: hemapeper should, beh 

waa of aound etvcnton, abd oswen foe Hr 

knowledge, 


Kahan. —Walt a year #f you'shnst go, Sl proper com. 
munteation there be road 
et a ba sie. 


adhe a sam oe of one hn fhe bands of 5 of» 


Tapra.—Olothed, when in,"should be 
— folded at once ; if wed to He 





A C.—It would be necessary for yon to be akticled te’ 


one eeasien of veh = and surve ‘or to acquire 

peony gineer y acq 
Sora rere nterees 
yourself to say what kind of present m: likely 
= individusl whom you 


©, V.—The technicalities are so numerous, ala the 
and attestation s0 formal, he only an 
i iy ') #06 that they are «ll property 


and best way we shonld think 
wo mange There are many adyer- 
cannot answer for their efficacy 


B|Ea es 


taking bie ; hence 

mate, they follow the rank their mother. 

A. W.—You must F ped it down with a hard smooth 
po. argc d plenty of water, with the finest 

sand after that, then with putty powder and some 

woollen stuff on s stick moistencd ocenslonally with 

Water till you get off the gloss.» . 


TIME, 


Swivtcy rolls Tiroe’s fo arma mantetpise, 
Rearing on tte trou! 
‘ht of ae nought mone of reat. 


itoing Sona Ba hg and guiden toy = joys, 
A arse ot fi, a atrifi 
an: a atrife ; 
bosom. glide, ? 


in he marnyring wavelets hide. 


Listen to the howling wind ; 
oe po weep o'er tt now, 
Patth's pais light but faintly closes, 
ie 
, earthly baum 
wanderers pr = 


Lure poor 
From ite Mite poaget Lge 

Tock “i rest han cant tin, find, 
Onward atill with solemn roar, 
Muat {ts turbulent waters flow, 


Must its dreamers with it go. 
sone see y draws n ose 


Tho Angelo ip? ‘ord will stand 

Upon ite golden aand ; 

And ringing Eete ous tes ichcor 

ax -) a “Time shall. be no 
wore lL" 


A, ¥V.— Ths inside must be thorovgbly cleansed 
when this is done put as much tin as you think will 
properly cover the surface with sa] ammoniac, set it on 
fire ll the two melt aoe: when that takes 
the vessel steadily about till the entire 


Boxrric —Travellers who claim to bive seen stich 


ip then Droog through some preparatory 
treatment, is then. tora (occa of By poeta 


Tovuxwors— Wash once a month, or once in two 





th a old silk, flannel ls next 
Never scrib, never use or somp or 
that is hot on oileloths. 





<a 





Osx wro Wante t Kvow.—The he hen in Paris, 
paceannaeet. It is a place in which the bodies of 


emanate the Seine, are deposited, and remain 
for three days. They are laid on I{nolfned slabs, and 
the oe admitted with a view to recognition. If 
not claimed they are buried at the public expense. 


G. D.—The law does not consider tt necessary that 
anyone ae find & dog; the snimal can always caro 
for iteel which the so-called 
oP aged thar to it is regarded as gratuitous ; it foliows, 
then, in law that you are not entitled to repayment of 
any money you have epont upon, or on account of the 
yo i eens ed by its owner, 


N. wig ge Sere S aaene at ane ote of 
gold sine, moa d shake well 
amalgameted, mone with a plece of flannel di to 
the mixture from time to time, and wel) saturated, rab 
well along the whole length, so that the dressing may 
thoroug penetrate, then hang it in the air to dry; 
after you have used it a fow times you should repes' 
the process and apply at longer intervale when. 
appears to require & frou, dressing. 

Unwarry Fiossre.— Under such circumstances, lover- 
like attentions or demonstrations from any other person 
are ® distinct breash of faith; and desire the severest 

In your own case the wonder is how you 
can lovs s man for whom yon can have no respoct, for 
surely you could not respect any one who delibe 
deoet you. There are but two things for you to do, 
and between these you will do well to chose at once. 
Rither take him as ha fs, or make up your mind to give 
him up entirely. 

Trovpiay.—We would like to help you, but do not 
feel that it would be safe to offer ‘7, prescription, 
though we can give you some ts. The are 
night i to. preclooe, anit a oo delloat « park ft e 
anatomy to be tampered with, except by « ietikeional, 
Indeed, many physicians will refuse to treat allments of 
the moses and will recommend one to a specialist on eye 

bles. PY may, however, as followe with 
penta we ted roa E ps frequenh bs of the ey 
mar i seprethag bomen Re ge ow 
he be eg ‘ul of aald 
pay - halt oe water Ad — also. Place the 
face in water und ope Se ‘do 
party Poa ada ye use fresh. ae 
each day. 








Tue Lorpon Reaper can be sent to any part of the 


omg Meg ond Michtnet oe he sens aden 
for the M Part, tw 


Aut Back Nywwgns,. Parts and Vorumse are in 
print, and may be had of any 
Ag gion oA 442, is Now Read Six 
post free, Rightpence. Also Yol. sax Pound pa 
rece 4a, 6d. 
Tan INDEX ro You. LXIX. is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence, 
Aas. Lerrens To 3s AppRessep TO TH Eprron 
Lonpen Reaper, 96, Catharine Strect, Strant, 


a*e We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts, 
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LIFEBUOY 
Royal Disinfectant SO A 
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A DOCTOR’S OPINION. 


Twytord, Berks, 
March gist, 1896. 
Dear Sirs, 

We cannot overrate the value of 
cleanliness of person, that is.of and 
body The bath, whether it be the daily cold 
tub, the evening warm bath, or the weekly 
Turkish, does far more than most — 

: would believe To avert sickness and 

tain the body in health, such a soap a 
Lifebuoy Soap is beyond all praise. its soft- 
L mess and purity onan commend it to all. 


Dr. GORDON STAPLES, R.N. 











A NURSE'S OPINION. 


5 Patshull Road, 


Kentish Town, N.W. 
Dear Sirs, 

I think it right that you should know 

1 used your Lifebuoy Royal Disinfectant 
for patients’ clothing and rooms, 
extensively throughout the late te epidemic. 
i never travel without it, and have found 
it ee The more | use it the better 

am, 
L. POLLARD, 
Late Nures of the R.t1.5. and other Hospitals. 
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CONVENIENCE. 


py Fe 


MADE WITH THE 
PUREST GELATINE 
OF ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE. 











wali 
Sale 
exceeds 
600,000 
Packages. 
BORWIOK’S, which in the beat that money can buy, 




















DE. J. 





ONLY — * 


GOUGHS, COLDs, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 








D®. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is a liquid me medicine 
DACHE, and invigorates the nervous systemn whon Saele i 


hich ass 
WITHOUT HEA 


DIARREGA, } 


COLLIS BROW NX’S 


CHLORODY NE 


THE GREAT SPECIFIC 


DYSENTERY, ({HOLERA. 





GENERAL BOARD 


CURED ME OF DIARRHEA.” 


one dose generally 
Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calout Caloutta, states :—"'xwo DOSES COMPLETELY 


OF HEALTH, Loudon, REPORT that tt AOTS asa 
sufficient. 





J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Six D® J J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE repidly outs short 


W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly tn Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 








gadoubtediy the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that ihe whole story of the | FIPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 

sworn to.—See The Times, July 13th tee and be regretted to eny it had boon PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 
D2, 3. , combs BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE MPORTANT ATO ntaien os 
RHBUMATISM. NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, dh earful to obeerre RADE MARK. Of all Gheualsta, 1/1 & tf. ule 
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